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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


USES GOES BACK TO STATES 
But Uncle Sam is still in picture: Last month, 1,800 local 


USES offices were returned to states. Before war State and Fed- 
eral Governments financed offices on fifty-fifty basis. Under the 
Act passed by Congress, July, 1946, the Federal Department of 
Labor will finance, without assistance from the states, the State 
Employment Services until July lst., 1948. But Secretary of Labor 
can hold back funds from any state that doesn't operate its 


offices according to regulations. 
What's expected from States: Each state agency is expected 


to: 
1. Maintain placement service for free use of employers, 


workers, and veterans. 
2. Co-operate with USES in interstate recruitment and 


transfer of workers, and maintain system for recruitment and 


transfer of workers between areas within state. 

3. Set up and maintain system whereby workers can get jobs 
and employers can get workers in single labor market area covering 
parts of two or more states. 

4. Maintain employment counseling service. 

5. Use selective placement techniques for handicapped. 

6. Cooperate with USES in development and use of occupa- 
tional analysis and related materials of USES. 

7. Maintain special placement and counseling services for 
veterans. 

8. Collect, analyze, and publish information on current 
labor market developments, employment trends, and opportunities 


for jobs. 
9. Cooperate with other agencies concerned with employment 


problems. 
10. Maintain merit system of personnel administration as 


outlined by Secretary of Labor. 
ll. Make definite and continuous effort with employers to see 


that hiring specifications are based on ability todo job and not 


on factors of race, religion, etc. 
USES ROLE: Under new regulations Uncle Sam keeps authority 


to: 
1. Set standards and see that states live up to them. 
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2. Develop improvements in methods. 

3. Coordinate interstate activities of state employment 
systems. 

4. Collect, analyze, and publish labor market information 
gathered from states. 


SPECIALIZED PLACEMENT 


Teachers: Many state employment offices may be setting up 
teacher placement services before long. About 15 states offered 
such service before war. But when Uncle Sam took over employment 
offices, Congress frowned upon its continuation by Federal Govern- 
ment during war period. Now that employment offices have gone 
back to states, way is clear for public employment offices to 
place teachers where need for such service exists. Recent field 
instruction by USES authorizes states to request funds for teacher 
placement. 

Chemist: American Chemical Society has set up regional en- 
ployment clearing houses in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Houston, 

New York, San Francisco, and Washington. If you're a chemist 
looking for work, you register with Society at 1155 16th St., 

N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Your application is duplicated and 
copy is sent to each regional clearing house. Employer can go to 
any regional office and see your application. Summary card is 
prepared from your application and copy is filed under each special 
field of training or experience shown by you. Employer can make 
preliminary screening from card and then consult your detailed 
record if he wants to know more about you. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Retraining and Reemployment Administration polled sample of 50 
community advisory centers on future plans. Sixty-eight per cent 
favor long-range programs, 20 per cent are undecided, 4 per cent 
are noncommittal, 8 per cent plan to fold up soon. ... Aptitude 
exams to pick candidates for Naval Reserve Officers' Training 
Corps and Naval Aviation College Program will be held January 18 
in 500 cities. This will mean free college education for 5,000 
men. . .National Roster and engineering societies are cooperating 
in economic survey of engineering profession. Roster and socie- 
ties in agricultural and biological sciences will make surveys of 
those fields. . . .See you in Columbus, March 28-31. 


Why OCCUPATIONS Is Late 


The paper shortage has caused unavoidable delays in printing 
and mailing. We regret the inconvenience to our readers. 


The Editors. 
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Vocational Guidance for the Delinquent Boy 


RUSSELL J. FORNWALT 


Vocational Counselor for the Big Brother Movement of New York City 


opay ConraD Brown is a successful 

lithographer. In fact he has quite a re- 
sponsible position with the concern for which 
he works. Twenty-five years ago no one 
thought that Conrad would get very far on 
any kind of job. Incorrigible at home, a 
problem in school, the boy became involved 
in one escapade after another. He was re- 
ferred to the Big Brother Movement for gui- 
dance and supervision. 

A ‘Big Brother’’ took keen interest in Con- 
rad, encouraged him to stay in school, helped 
him to get part-time work and later a steady 
job. Conrad's pattern of aimless living was 
changed entirely, vocational interests were 
aroused, school assumed new meaning and 
importance. Today at the age of 40 Conrad 
still corresponds with the man who served as 
“Big Brother’’ many years ago. 

Two deficiencies are generally characteris- 
tic of the delinquent boy. One is his lack of 
worth-while friends or companions. The 
other is his lack of worth-while objectives. 
The Big Brother Movement in New York 
City is helping so-called *‘problem boys’’ to 
overcome both of these deficiencies. By 
giving a boy something to live for and a 
friend for whom he considers it worth while 
to make good, many of his delinquent tend- 
encies will disappear. 

During 42 years of intensive individual 
work with more than 20,000 boys, our or- 
ganization has found that the most urgent 
needs of the delinquent or pre-delinquent boy 
are a sympathetic and understanding friend, 
and a set of meaningful objectives for life. 

At the present time 338 business and pro- 
fessional men in New York City are serving 
as Brothers’’ to 560 boys. Not all boys 
referred to our organization are given 


Brothers.’’ The adjustment of some boys 
can be effected through our staff of profes- 
sional counselors and field workers. 

During the war more than 850 former “‘lit- 
tle brothers’’ were in the Armed Forces. 
Many of their “‘Big Brothers’’ and our staff 
members maintained contact with them, 
kept them informed of our activities, and in- 
vited them to make use of our guidance and 
placement facilities after their discharge. 
More than 150 veterans have thus far called 
at our Vocational Office for educational 
counseling or for help in getting jobs. 

Thousands of case histories show that when 
boys are placed under the guidance and in- 
fluence of the right type of man, there is 
much less likelihood of further delinquency. 
We have found that nine out of ten boys are 
mever rearraigned in court after receiving 
social and moral guidance from a ‘‘Big 
Brother.”’ 

We have also found that vocational gui- 
dance is both a curative and a preventive for 
juvenile delinquency. It is an essential part 
in our program for the rehabilitation of the 
problem boy.: 


VocaTionat Osjectives IMpoRTANT 


Helping the maladjusted boy to formulate 
a suitable career program is the first step in 
our vocational counseling process. In a 
study of more than 400 boys made in 1944 we 
discovered that vocational objectives or the 
lack of them were quite significant in boys’ 
behavior. 

Among boys with vocational objectives 
much less truancy was noticed than among 
boys having no occupational goals. Boys 
with career aims were better adjusted to 
school, had better attendance and scholar- 
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ship records, were less in need of leisure time 
guidance, generally had hobbies related to vo- 
cational ambitions, adjusted better to part- 
time jobs and summer employment, showed 
more cooperation in securing working papers 
and complying with other regulations, and 
were more dependable in keeping appoint- 
ments and reporting back after interviews 
with employers. 

As a rule boys are assigned to their ‘Big 
Brothers’’ on the basis of mutual interests. 
Men and boys are not introduced to each 
other until our field counselors have become 
thoroughly acquainted with both. Our 
principal objective is to create friendships 
that are worth while and permanent. This 
can best be done by making a careful study of 
the likes and dislikes, hobbies, backgrounds, 
and personal qualities of the individuals who 
form those friendships. 

While the ‘Big Brother’’ never assumes the 
role of a professional vocational adviser, he 
can be of tremendous assistance to our coun- 


selor. The Brother,’’ who usually 


holds a key position in some business or in- 
dustry, can give first-hand information about 


his job or related occupations to both his 
“little brother’ and to other boys who might 
be interested in a specific vocation. 

Often the “Big Brother’’ will take his boy 
on an industrial field trip or make it possible 
for some other lads to visit his business estab- 
lishment. ‘‘Big Brothers’’ tell us that they 
derive as much pleasure and satisfaction from 
these tours as do the boys. 

Perhaps the “‘Big Brother’s’’ greatest con- 
tribution, vocationally and otherwise, is in 
inspiring the boy to do the best he can to at- 
tain his goal. Ifa man cannot inspire a boy, 
he is not likely to succeed as a ‘‘Big Brother."’ 
The boy must feel convinced that he has a 
real friend for whom it is worth exerting his 
greatest efforts. For many a maladjusted 
youth the ‘Big Brother’’ is the only person 
who can persuade the boy that going to school 
is worth while. Often he’s the boy's only 
source of inspiration. 


FoR VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 


“Big Brothers’’ work closely with our 
field counselors and vocational adviser in de- 
veloping and carrying out plans to meet the 


OCCUPATIONS 


individual needs of boys. We maintain com- 
plete educational and vocational guidance 
and placement facilities for their benefit. 

Our library contains more than 2,000 oc- 
cupational outlines, briefs, and monographs. 
New publications are added every month. 
We also have on file the catalogues and bul- 
letins of more than 500 public and private 
schools, colleges, and other educational in- 
stitutions in New York City and State. We 
recently started a program of scholarship aid 
to help deserving boys secure special training. 

Our testing program includes the use of in- 
telligence, aptitude, personality, general in- 
terest, and vocational interest tests. All con- 
tacts with boys, parents, and *‘Big Brothers,” 
and the results of tests and vocational inter- 
views are recorded briefly in case history 
folders. 

We have job placement facilities to meet 
the needs of two types of boys: (1) those 
going to school and wanting part-time em- 
ployment; (2) those no longer attending 
school and desiring full-time employment. 

Every effort is made to place boys on jobs 
that are closely related to their vocational 
ambitions. Placements are designed to be 
real occupational experiences rather than 
simply money-making opportunities. We 
encourage boys to remain in school as long as 
possible. 

Much time is devoted to preparing boys for 
interviews with prospective employers. We 
place great emphasis upon personal appear- 
ance, speech, promptness, and courtesy. 

Introducing a boy to an employer is a busi- 
ness-like procedure. The boy receives a 
card of introduction and an appointment with 
the prospective employer. The boy receives 
another card on which he can notify us 
whether or not he is givena job. We check 
the boy's progress on the job from time to 
time by personal interviews with both the 
employer and the boy. 

Our vocational service for boys also in- 
cludes summer farm placements and other 
types of special school and institutional 
placements. We make an out-of-town place- 
ment only when we feel that it will help the 
boy in his social or vocational adjustment. 

In the last analysis, our problem is to help 
the delinquent or pre-delinquent boy form 
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worth-while objectives and make plans to 
achieve them. It is not so much a matter of 
changing the boy as it is of changing the 
direction in which he ts going. 

Many a problem boy will eventually be 
successful in some business or trade as a result 
of bringing under control the very qualities 
which may now get him into trouble. Too 
much aggressiveness, exhibitionism, imagi- 
nation, or curiosity have gotten a lot of boys 
into difficulty at home or in school. Those 


same characteristics, however, have enabled 
many men later in life to become good sales 
men, inventors, mechanics, writers, and citi- 
zens. 

With the help of the Big Brother Move- 
ment many maladjusted boys in New York 
City are converting their social liabilities into 
vocational assets. It is being done through 
a formula consisting of two parts: sympa- 
thetic understanding of a genuine friend, and 
professional guidance by a trained staff. 


Russell Fornwalt for three years has been vocational counselor on the staff XQ 


of the Big Brother Movement. He had formerly been Director of Guidance, || 


Wilson High School, Easton, Pennsylvania. He has also been a reporter, 8 
farmed, done retail selling and clerical work. His articles appear in 
national professional journals. 
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Vocational Interest Inventories in Selection 


DONALD G. PATERSON 


University of Minnesota 


T IS GENERALLY recognized that vocational 
Dieu inventories such as the Strong and 
the Kuder may be used with greater assurance 
in guidance than in selection. In the former 
case it is assumed that the subject is eager to 
discover for himself what his fundamental 
vocational interest patterns are. In selection, 
however, the subject might be expected to 
produce the kinds of interests he believes are 
wanted. 

If this be true, it is important to know how 
susceptible a particular interest inventory is 
to the kind of influences at work when a sub- 
ject is an eager applicant for a given job. An 
opportunity to observe this type of effect on 
the Strong and on the Kuder was recently 
afforded the writer and the following case 
study is the result. 

An Army officer returning to his place of 
former employment was referred to the writer 
for a determination as to whether the man 
should be placed in the employment depart- 
ment to learn to become a ‘‘personnel psy- 
chologist."" Before the war he had been a 
clerical worker for nine years in the organi- 
zation, but management desired to place him 
in a position in which the salary would be 
more in line with his status as an Army officer. 
The man was eager to secure the vacancy in 
the personnel department because it would 
pay much more per month than his old job. 

Our interest in this case centers on the re- 
sults of the Kuder Preference Record and 
Strong's Vocational Interest Blank. These 
are presented in Tangs I and II. 

In spite of nine years of successful experi- 
ence as an office clerk, Mr. “X’’ rated low in 
computational and clerical interests. When 
queried he indicated that he had never liked 
clerical work but had stayed on the job be- 
cause “‘he liked the people he came in contact 
with."’ When his attention was drawn to 
the unusually high persuasive score, he ad- 
mitted he had been considering a selling job 
but that commissions are ‘‘too uncertain."’ 
He explained the high scores on mechanical 


interests by saying that he has always liked 
to tinker with autos. He could not explain 
the high social service score except that he 
believed it to be important in personnel work. 
Persistent questioning failed to elicit any 
prior activities allied with social service in- 
terests. Mr. ‘*X"’ did offer an illuminating 
statement by saying, after he had filled out 
the Kuder inventory, that “it would be easy 
for anyone to fake his score on the test." 

In view of Mr. *‘X’s’’ eagerness to obtain 
the personnel job and subsequently to become 
a personnel psychologist, the results on the 
Kuder were heavily discounted and he was im- 
mediately given the Strong blank to see how 
nearly the results would accord with the 
Kuder. 

As may be seen from Taste II, his primary 
pattern of interests is in office detail (Group 
VII. He has a secondary pattern in Group 
IX, Sales, and a tertiary pattern in Group V, 
Social Service. Thus the Kuder and the 
Strong are in general agreement on Sales and 
Social Service but in violent disagreement on 
clerical work. The writer believes that this 
disagreement is due primarily to the fact that 
the Strong blank is more subtle than the 
Kuder. It is important in this connection to 
note that Mr. **X"’ tried to make a low cleri- 
cal interest score on the Strong blank, as 
evidenced by the fact that he circled D (dis- 
like) for such clerical jobs as Bank Teller, 
Bookkeeper, Cashier in Bank, and Office Clerk. 

All in all, the writer is inclined to believe 
that Mr. **X*’ does have selling interests in 
addition to clerical interests, but that his 
social service interests (believed by him to be 
important in personnel work) are not funda- 
mental. 

The Kuder and Strong inventories both 
yield important information about an indi- 
vidual's interest patterns, when obtained in a 
guidance situation. However, in a selection 
situation, it would appear that the Strong is 
to be preferred because it is more subtle and 
the vocational significance of liking or dis- 
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liking each of the 400 items is not so readily Taste II 
apparent to the person taking the test. This Lerrer Ratinos Osrarnep By Mr. “'X" on 


conclusion needs to be verified by data drawn Strono’s Vocationat Interest BLANK 
from additional cases. 


Letter 
Raw Scores AND PerceNnTILes For Mr. Psychologist 
on Kuper PreFrerENcE Recorp Architect Cc 
Physician C 
Percentile Dentist ae 
Scale or Key Raw Score Score II. Mathematician Cc 
Mechanical 98 84 Engineer B 
Computational 28 25 Chemist C 
Scientific 63 38 III. Production Manager -* 
Persuasive 99 98 IV. Farmer B— 
Artistic 37 23 V. “‘Y” Physical Director B+ 
Literary 35 19 Personnel Manager A 
Musical 12 30 **Y"’ General Secretary 
Social Service 101 99 City School Supt. C 
Clerical 41 14 Minister Cc 
VI. Musician 
Vi. C.P.A. C 
VIII. Accountant B+ 
Office Manager A 
Purchasing Agent A 
IX. Sales Manager A 
Real Estate Sales B 
Life Ins. Sales B 
X. Advertising Man C 
Lawyer Cc 
Author-Journalist C 


* Not scored 


i Since 1921 Mr. Paterson has been Professor of Psychology at the University \ 
of Minnesota. He is a past president of the American Association of 
Applied Psychology and since 1943 he has been editor of the Journal of 
{| Applied Psychology. He is a staff member of the Industrial Relations |B 
Center, University of Minnesota and on the Board of Directors of the 
| Minneapolis Branch, NVGA. He is co-author of Student Guidance 

Techniques and Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales. 
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Distribution of Workers in Selected Occupations 


HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
ELMER WAGNER AND WALTER E. SCHAAP 
Students, Teachers College 


OW DENSELY populated are the various 
H occupations? This question is fre- 
quently asked by persons who wish to know 
which occupations are overcrowded and 
which are undermanned. It also refers to 
the distribution of workers among the occupa- 
tions, both nationally and locally. It is 
well known that workers are unevenly dis- 
tributed geographically, but few factual in- 
vestigations of the matter have been made. 

In order to illustrate the variations in den- 
sity of occupation-populations, the writer, 
with the assistance of three students at Co- 
lumbia University, made an investigation of 
several occupations: The number of workers 
in each field was taken from the 1940 United 
States Census, and tabulations were made 
showing the number of workers in each state 
as compared with the population in the state. 
The ratios areexpressed in terms of the number 
of workers for each 100,000 of the population. 

Compilations of this sort would not be 
profitable in the case of certain occupations. 
For example, there would be little point in 
comparing the ratios between the number of 
miners and the populations of Nevada and of 
Florida, for Florida has no establishments 
where miners might be employed. 

There are certain occupations, however, 
that serve universal needs. From among 
these the following occupations were chosen 
for study: carpenter, lawyer, dentist, trained 
nurse, physician, pharmacist, veterinarian, 
clergyman, funeral director and embalmer. 
The data were obtained from the 1940 United 
States Census: Population, Vol. 111: The 
Labor Force, Parts 2-5, Tables 11: Detailed 
Occupation of Employed Persons by States. 
A table was made showing the population of 
each state and the number of workers in each 
of the nine occupations. This table is not 
reproduced here. From this table computa- 
tions were made showing the number of car- 


penters, etc., for each 100,000 persons in each 
state. These ratios are shown in Taste I. 
The ratios for the entire United States are 
shown at the top of the columns. 

From highest to lowest the national ratios 
rank as follows: carpenters, 389; trained 
nurses, 266; physicians, 148; lawyers, 121; 
clergymen, 104; pharmacists, 60; funeral 
directors and embalmers, 29; veterinarians, 
8. 


VARIATIONS IN THE STATES 


Among the states, considerable variation 
is found. The state with the highest ratio 
of carpenters is Delaware (685); that with 
the lowest, South Carolina (89); ratio for 
entire U. S., 389. In Tasre I the reader can 
find the ratio in any state and can see the wide 
divergencies among the states. 

It is obvious that such figures are valuable 
adjuncts in vocational advisement. While 
they do not answer the question most fre- 
quently asked—Is this or that occupation 
overcrowded?—they do show the number of 
workers relative to any state population. As- 
suming that the needs for the services of car- 
penter, dentist, et a/., are similar in all areas, 
a counselor can use the information in advis- 
ing counselees what areas to avoid and where 
they might meet less competition. 

Naturally the figures cannot be used blindly. 
The small ratios existing in some states may 
mean that these states are not able financially 
to employ a larger number of workers in the 
occupation in question; or they may not 
have developed the consciousness of need for 
these specialists. For example, note the low 
ratios for physicians, nurses, and dentists in 
Mississippi. 

Again there may be unique features in cer- 
tain localities that lower or raise the ratios. 
For example, the low ratio of 27 clergymen in 

(Please turn to page 156) 
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NuMBER OF CLERGYMEN, PHARMACISTS, VETERINARIANS, FUNERAL Directors AND EMBALMERS, 
PuysiciaNs, TRAINED Nursgs, Dentists, Lawyers, AND CARPENTERS PER 100,000 oF 
PopuLaTION, BY STATES 


Tasie | 


Directors 
and Trained 
State Clergymen Pharmacists ‘Veterinarians Embalmers Physicians Nurses Dentists Lawyers Carpenters 

U. S. Torau 104 60 8 29 148 266 51 121 389 
New England 

Connecticut 92 74 6 31 145 443 63 130 549 

Maine 104 47 7 36 105 302 45 94 524 

Massachusetts 92 76 a 35 164 488 65 170 42 

New Hampshire 112 47 8 40 114 §21 46 80 581 

Rhode Island 81 67 4 37 130 313 53 102 516 

Vermont 117 35 16 39 128 350 2 109 461 
Middle Atlantic 

New Jersey 131 64 5 28 141 339 64 186 504 

New York 85 83 6 32 193 398 76 456 370 

Pennsylvania 104 57 5 32 130 284 60 84 329 
East North Central 

Illinois 94 67 9 35 146 289 75 168 364 

Indiana 119 56 14 43 113 209 53 113 439 

Michigan 87 63 8 28 118 263 50 101 371 

Ohio 101 54 9 36 130 267 54 134 363 

Wisconsin lll 52 12 31 108 256 67 108 360 
West North Central 

lowa 139 59 29 36 115 216 64 112 428 

Kansas 153 65 17 37 115 219 56 110 390 

Minnesota 122 54 15 25 122 341 74 109 364 

Missouri 111 65 ll 33 132 216 60 141 402 

Nebraska 150 70 2 35 120 216 70 135 320 

North Dakota 144 47 14 17 . 236 41 83 196 


South Dakota 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Dist. Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

East South Central 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 

West South Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Mountain 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Wyoming 

Pacific 
California 
Oregon 

Washington 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
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Utah does not mean that the residents of that 
state suffer from lack of religious leadership. 
It may simply reflect the fact that the large 
Mormon population relies on lay leaders in- 
stead of ordained clergymen. Another ex- 
ample showing how these figures need inter- 
pretation before they are used is provided by 
the ratios of veterinarians which tend to be 
higher in states with a large farming popula- 
tion. 


> 


Number of Workers per 100,000 Population 


Ratio Berwgen Numser or WorKERS AND 
U. S. Poputation, 1900-1940 


Ficure 1. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Of the nine occupations studied, that of 
funeral director and embalmer presents fewest 
fluctuations, ranging from 17 in North Dakota 
to 43 in Indiana. 

Finally, it is almost certain that state laws 
may affect the ratios in some states. The 
examinations for practitioners of certain oc- 
cupations may be exceptionally severe in some 
states and light in others. 

It should be noted that, except for nurse, 
these nine occupations are predominantly fol- 
lowed by males. 

These figures illustrate an approach to oc- 
cupational statistics that has been neglected. 
In only two occupational monographs known 
to the writers, have the ratios of workers to 
the populations of the states been given. A 
thorough survey of all the 451 occupational 
groups listed in the Census should also include 
correlations with figures such as per capita 
wealth, income, earnings of workers, mortal- 
ity rates, etc. 

Much light on trends would come from 
longitudinal investigations covering a period 
of years. To illustrate this approach we 
show in Figure 1 the ratios for U. S. (com- 


puted from Census figures 1900-1940) for five 


occupations: dentist, lawyer, physician, 
trained nurse, carpenter. Here it will be seen 
that the relative number of workers in the first 
three named occupations has remained prac- 
tically stable.' The relative number of 
trained nurses has increased ten times. The 
ratio for carpenters has fallen from a high of 
700 in 1910 to 385 in 1940, explaining in part 
the current housing shortage. 


1 For a thorough analysis of sup ly of physicians see 
**Postwar Outlook for Physicians,"’ Monthly Labor Review, 
December, 1945, pp. 1094-1111. 
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$ IT FEASIBLE to develop a test for the selec- 
I tion of persons who aspire to be vocational 
counselors—a test that might indicate apti- 
tude for and interest in practicing vocational 
guidance on the part of persons who have had 
no professional training in the field? 

Any test must have some content. As a 
basis for the determination of content, the 
writer resorted to the definition of vocational 
guidance officially adopted by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association: *‘Voca- 
tional guidance is the process of assisting the 
individual to choose an occupation, prepare 
for, enter upon and progress in it."’ 

Four areas are included in this definition: 
choice, preparation, employment, and ad- 
justment. Anyone who undertakes counsel- 
ing with respect to these problems should 
have interest in and aptitude for handling 
them—separately and in their interplay. 

Are there individual] differences in readiness 
to do so? Can these differences be measured 
prior to selection and training? 

An analogy exists with respect to certain 
mechanical aptitude tests. It is alleged, for 
example, that mechanical aptitude is measur- 
able by questions of, say, tool identification 
on the assumption that ability of this sort in- 
dicates opportunity to become familiar with 
tools and interest in doing so. Here the as- 
sumption is parallel: that some persons by 
maturity, opportunity, and preference have 
become aware of the problems of vocational 
guidance and have acquired basic information 
on which to exercise their judgment in solv- 
ing them. 


PREPARING THE TEST 


The first test which the writer devised was 
patterned after Lincoln and Brewer's Tests of 
Educational and Occupational Information. 
After experimental administration to about 
40 persons, certain weaknesses became ap- 
parent: The relationship of the questions to 
the generai purpose of the test was not always 


Selecting Vocational Counselors 
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Instructor, Vocational Psychology, Western Technical-Commercia! School, Toronto, and McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario 


plain. Some questions were so technical as to 
require training not yet given. Questions of 
choice, training, employment, success were 
intermingled. Some questions were not 
readily understood. The test was too long. 

Clearly, as a technique of selection, the test 
required further refinement. It was revised 
along these lines: Many items not readily 
comprehended were eliminated. The style of 
question was changed to assure greater ob- 
jectivity and greater ease of marking. New 
questions were added. In particular, the 
questions were segregated to the four topics: 
choice, preparation, employment, adjust- 
ment. 

This second form of the test had 24, 57, 67, 
and 29 questions for the four sections, re- 
spectively, a total of 177. 

An item analysis was then made, revealing 
internal consistency for 14 items relating to 
choice, 34 relating to preparation, 26 relating 
to employment, and 13 relating to adjust- 
ment. The total 87 items indicate almost 
twice the number of easily secured satisfac- 
tory items for each of the topics of prepara- 
tion and employment, as for choice and ad- 
justment. Arbitrarily we selected the next 
best items (none of which had a negative 
measure of consistency), to make 17, 33, 33, 
and 17 items for the respective topics, or a 
total of 100. 

The final form of the test included such 


considerations as the following: 


Choice.—What choices of career are char- 
acteristic of given age groups? Which 
choices should be made on the basis of in- 
telligence, manual dexterity, physical 
etc.? 

Preparation.—What school studies relate 
most closely to named occupations? Where 
are given colleges and faculties located? 
Identify the vocational] proficiency of cer- 
tain outstanding persons, etc. 

Employment.—\n what industries are 
named occupations found? In what loca- 
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tions is employment opportunity in given 
occupations? Identify named occupations 
by definition, tools used, etc. 

Adjustment.—Questions relating to acci- 
dent prevention, absenteeism, job satisfac- 
tion, etc. What is the result of practice in 
job performance? What are the character- 
istics of good counselors? 


An effort was made to avoid questions 
which permitted more than one answer. At 
any rate the acceptable answer was always 
one for which an authority could be quoted. 
For example, locations of employment oppor- 
tunity were selected from the Census returns; 
job satisfaction is the subject of a report in 
Chant’s Mental Training; monotony and 
lighting are treated in Viteles’ Science of Work. 

Examinees were not restricted in time, but 
the majority finished in less than an hour. 
Few handed in their test papers within the 
hour, however, as many wished to review 
their answers. 


OCCUPATIONS 


At first such a test as has been described was 
conceived in terms of teacher-counselor selec- 
tion. Selection appeared as an acute problem 
when some 35 officers of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force arrived monthly at the Personne] 
Counselors School. In its latest form, the 
test was administered to 172 officers. 

The range of scores (number of questions 
correctly answered) was from 33 to 83. The 
median was 58 and the mean 57.8. The 
Standard Deviation was 13.10. Within plus 
and minus 1 S. D. of the mean, fall 130 cases 
or 75.6 per cent. This shows a somewhat 
more homogeneous grouping than a normal 
distribution, a natural result of prior screen- 
ing in officer selection. 

Norms were adjusted as scores accumulated, 
but, for ease of interpretation, an ultimate 
normal distribution was assumed for both 
totals and subtotals on the four problems. 
Test results were reported to candidates as 
profiles. The ratings of the officers achieving 


SAMPLE QUESTIONS 


Here are some sample questions: 


The most satisfactory work place for a hard-of-hear- (A) 


ing person would be: 


Assembly bench 
Cold storage plant.......... 
Skyscraper steel erection 


The same tests can be used to select either an employee for a job or an occupation for an 


individual. True or False. 


Below at left is a list of occupations. At right is a list of university faculties. In which 
faculty is the appropriate vocational training given? 


(A) Auditor 
(B) Occupational therapist 
(C) Ophthamologist 


The Internal Keyseating Machine is used in: 


Only one of these provinces has more than 10°, of 
its gainfully employed males engaged in Mining. 


Which province? 


Which occupation is defined thus: ‘Photographs 
in artificial light type-set material to prepare a posi- 


tive 


Greeks are more prone to accident than Irishmen. 


Commerce and Finance.... 
Education... 
Social service 

Machine shop... 
Publishing........... 


Warehousing......... 

Alberta............ 

British Columbia 

Photocartographer. . 

Photoengraver........ 

Photolithographer......... 

Rotophotographer......... .( 
True or False 
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the extreme scores are quoted as examples. 
Thus, the high total score of 83 resulted in 
this profile: 


A 
A 


The profiles of the two officers scoring 33 
each were: 


Preparation....... E Preparation ....E 
Employment...... E Employment...D 
Adjustment.......D Adjustment ....E 


It is interesting to note that one of the 
lowest total scores included a rating on 
Choice comparable to that included in the 
highest total score. Straight-line profiles of 
four B's, C’s, or D's were not unique, but 
there have not yet appeared four A’s or four 
E's. 

Although evolving a tool of selection was 
the original objective, the profiles were also 
used as a teaching device. Reading lists were 
provided and at this point reference was made 
to them. The candidate who scored high 
(83) was advised to concentrate on the ma- 
terial listed under *‘Choice,’’ that he might 
become better informed on the phase of his 
work wherein he registered low. With the 
officers scoring low, the emphasis was natu- 
rally upon broad reading. Unfortunately the 
effectiveness of the procedure cannot be re- 
ported as none of these officers was included 
in groups upon whom the test was repeated 
at the conclusion of the course. 


VALIDATING THE TEST 
Validation might be secured in these ways: 


(1) Comparison with results on the same 
test repeated at the end of the course. 

(2) Comparison with composite rating of 
all instructors at the end of the course, 
or 

(3) Comparison with ratings of counselor 
efficiency after a sdiad of service on 
the stations. 


The last two have not been attempted. 
The first yielded these results: 

The 40 officers on Course 8 were given the 
test at the beginning and again at the end of 
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the course. All but one made higher scores at 
the end than at the beginning. One officer's 
score dropped two points. The greatest im- 
provement was 32 points. The average in- 
crease was 19.02. The coefficient of correla- 
tion between the two distributions (Pearson 
Product-Moment Method) was 0.76 + 0.05. 

This level of correlation indicates some 
validity for the test but should not be ac- 
cepted without comment. For example, the 
coefficient of correlation between scores on 
the pre-test and scores on the Classification 
Test (General Intelligence Test of the Air 
Force) for the 26 officers on Course 6 was 
found to be 0.73 = 0.06. This suggests that 
the purpose of the pre-test might have been 
served by the regular Classification Test al- 
ready used on all personnel. There is room 
for questioning the Classification Test scores 
obtained by the officers in training, however, 
as some who had been serving as selection 
officers were familiar with the test. It is be- 
lieved that some of the Classification Test 
scores at this time varied greatly from those 
obtained at the time of recruitment. 

Even if the pre-test be merely a test of gen- 
eral intelligence couched in the language of 
occupational choice, preparation, employ- 
ment, and adjustment, the question is: why 
did some subjects think more readily in these 
terms than did others? One hint may be 
found by isolating those officers whose regi- 
mental numbers were preceded by J from 
those preceded by C. The former were air- 
crew and, by and large, much younger. The 
average score for 30 “‘J’’ officers was 49.2; the 
average for 74 ‘‘C’’ officers was 10 points 
higher. The implication of the age differ- 
ence may be that the young men in aircrew, 
lacking maturity before recruitment, had less 
experience in the work-a-day world and thus 
found some of the questions difficult. 


Support for this hypothesis comes from a 
comparison of their scores with those made 
by another young group. The pre-test was 
given in the first week of a course in Voca- 
tional Psychology in the winter of 1945-1946 
to 52 McMaster University third-year stu- 
dents. The average was 53.6 or about half- 
way between the averages of the older and 
younger groups of Air Force officers. That 
this score is not so high as that made by the 
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older Air Force officers may reflect lack of 
work experience. That this was higher than 
for younger Air Force officers may be the re- 
sult of summer work experience but more 
probably the result of a prior course in gen- 
eral psychology. 

Besides the groups mentioned, the test was 
given to 32 newly hired counselors or inter- 
viewers in the Training Division of the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs, Toronto. It 
was used here also as a teaching device; for 
purposes of prediction it merely gives more 
cases. The total of all groups was 256. 

It has already been pointed out that, for 
Air Force counselors, the distribution ap- 
proximates a normal curve. This is true for 
the other groups also. When the scores by 
topics were graphed, a similar result was 
found. Apparently there are measurable in- 
dividual differences. 


CONCLUSIONS 


At this point we should observe that, of 
the four topics, choice, preparation, place- 
iment, and adjustment, the first and last, 
choice and adjustment, are more concerned 
with conscious personal relationships than 


OCCUPATIONS 


the other two, preparation and placement. 

Consequently we graphed the averages for 
the four parts for all persons (256) who have 
taken the test. For choice, preparation, em- 
ployment, and adjustment, the average scores 
are, respectively (in percentages of correct 
answers), 58.5, 63.0, 50.9, and 57.7. The 
striking weakness, apparently, of candidates 
for counselorships is lack of knowledge in the 
field of Employment, at least as measured by 
this test. 

In this report we have described an at- 
tempt to produce a test that might be used in 
selecting vocational counselors for profes- 
sional training. It has been shown that 
scores achieved thereon by several different 
groups indicate scores were distributed ap- 
proximately according to a normal curve. 
The part scores show similar distributions. 
The test results seem to correlate with general 
intelligence and with age or maturity. 
Maturity probably is the origin of knowledge 
with respect to occupations. It is suggested 
that experience in and knowledge of occupa- 
tions should precede entrance to the profes- 
sional training demanded of vocational 
counselors. 


F After serving two years as Education Officer in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force (on the staff of the Personnel Counsellors School), Author Stevens was 
loaned for a year to the Department of Veterans Affairs as District Super- 
visor of Counselling and Training, Toronto. January 1, 1946 he returned to 

| his pre-war job. Mr. Stevens has long been active in the field of vocational 


guidance and is a former Trustee of the National Association. 
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Vocational Guidance Activities in France 


HELENE ROSEBERY 


Institut National d'Etude du Travail et d’Orientation Professionnelle, Paris 


NE OF THE DEFINITIONS Of vocational 
guidance currently accepted in France is 
that formulated at the International Congress 
of Applied Psychology held in Barcelona in 
1934: ‘Vocational Guidance is the process of 
counseling the child (generally at the time of 
leaving the elementary school) with respect 
to choosing a vocation that corresponds with 
his tastes and dominant interests; his aca- 
demic and extra-curricular accomplishments; 
his aptitudes: physical, mental, artistic, 
moral, and social; also taking account of the 
family situation and the condition of the labor 
market."’ 
Closely allied is vocational selection—the 
search for the best qualified person for a cer- 
tain job. 


LEGISLATION 


Several laws have been enacted which 
guarantee to youth the right of pursuing 
courses in vocational training, benefits of 
apprenticeship contracts, and access to the 
services of vocational counselors. Thus, the 
Astier Law (1919) requires that adolescents 
who leave school before the age of 18, and 
also those employed in commerce and in- 
dustry, must be provided with vocational 
courses. The law of 1928 changed the ap- 
prenticeship contract from a labor contract 
to an education contract; and the law of 
March, 1937, provided for the organization 
of trade apprenticeships. Finally the laws 
and decrees of 1938 gave to vocational gui- 
dance a judicial status. The decree of May 
24, 1938, is particularly significant: Section 
1 is devoted to vocational guidance, and Sec- 
tion 11 to vocational training. It makes 
this training compulsory, the leading com- 
mercial and industrial establishments being 
required to turn out apprentices proportion- 
ate to the number of adult workers employed, 
and to provide vocational courses as pre- 
scribed in the Astier Law. 

With respect to vocational guidance, the 
law established the base for a new organiza- 


tion providing vocational guidance for all 
the children of France of school-leaving age. 
It renders this guidance obligatory after a 
lapse of three years for youth of 17 years who 
desire to enter industrial or commercial es- 
tablishments. Other decrees passed in 1938 
and subsequently have provided mechanisms 
for effectuating these measures. 


TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


The National Institute for the Study of 
Work and of Vocational Guidance (41 rue 
Gay-Lussac, Paris) prepares students for the 
diploma, vocational counselor. Candidates 
must have completed the bachelor’s degree 
or the ‘‘Brevet Supericur.’” The training 
course covers two years and consists of the 
study of Physiology, Child Care, Political 
Economy, Psychiatry, General Pathology, 
Industrial Hygiene, Vocational Selection, 
Labor Statistics, Vocational Processes, and 
the Organization of Vocational Guidance. 


Wuo Users Tuese Services? 


The ways in which communities use the 
services may be illustrated by the activities 
carried on in one center in the department, 


Seine-Infericure (cities of Rouen and Elbeuf): 


1. Examination in the schools of all chil- 
dren who have completed the period of 
compulsory education. 

Examination at the center, of children, 
or isolated adolescents. 

Examination of children or adolescents 
referred by social agencies. 

Selection of apprentices for two large 
factories. 

Examination of vocational reclassifica- 
tion for beneficiaries of sickness insur- 
ance and victims of industrial acci- 
dents. 


Thus vocational guidance serves youth in 
school, adolescents, and some adults. We 
should add that since the liberation certain 
centers (Marseilles and Rennes, for example), 
in cooperation with the Ministry of Labor, 
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have conducted psychological examinations 
with a view to the reclassification of prisoners 
of war and persons to be deported. 


OPERATION OF A CENTER— 
ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 


The activities of a center depend upon the 
number of counselors, resources, equipment, 
and the needs of the community. In general, 
the following divisions are found: 


1. Personnel: In addition to the licensed 
counselors, an office contains a medical, 
social, and clerical staff. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the composition of one center as 
of 1945: A Director-Vocational Counselor; 
two physicians; two vocational counsel- 
ors; two social workers; a secretary, and a 
stenographer. 

2. Records, statistics, research: This 
service may comprise several sections such 


as: 


Vocational literature (monographs, regu- 
lations covering apprenticeships, voca- 
tional training courses, labor laws). 

The library (official decrees, French and 
foreign publications). 

Statistical section (interpretation of test 
results and establishment of relation- 
ships with social, economic, and racial 
data). 

Research (standardization and _ valida- 
tion of new tests, job analysis, study of 
behavior attributable to the war). 


MeruHops 

A series of inventories, interviews, examina- 
tions, and observations give the counseler 
some acquaintance with the subject before 
counseling begins. The methods most com- 
monly used are as follows: 

1. Academic furnished by the 

. teacher. 

2. Interview with the child and his par- 
ents. If an interview is not feasible, 
the parents fill out a questionnaire. 
Examination of sensory, psychomotor, 
and intellectual functions. 

4. Medical examination. 


rep re 


The school report contains the teacher's 
appraisal of the pupil's work and of his atti- 
tude toward teachers and fellow pupils. 

The questionnaire about family conditions 


contains several short questions about the 
parents’ plans for the child and the advan- 
tages they can provide. 

During the interview with the parent and 
child the counselor answers questions, weighs 
difficulties, and surveys the entire situation 
with an eye to its possibilities. 

The examination of sensory functions com- 
prises measures of visual acuity, eye-balance, 
color-blindness, Daltonism, tactual percep- 
tion, and judgments of weight. 

Examination of psychomotor functions in- 
cludes: manual dexterity, precision and 
rapidity of movement, coordination of move- 
ment, automaticity, rapidity and regularity 
of reflexes, educability of psychomotor apti- 
tudes, fatigability, and emotional state. 

The intellectual functions examined are 
power of observation and attention, auditory, 
verbal, and motor memory, the faculty of com- 
bining, conceiving and judging, association 
of ideas, spatial discrimination, mechanical 
comprehension, and creative imagination. 

The medical examination follows’ tradi- 
tional lines, though adapted to the purposes 
of vocational guidance. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to positive dominant character- 
istics and to handicaps; to the search for 
cardiac and digestive abnormalities; and to 
the sensory equipment. Naturally profes- 
sional secrecy attends these examinations. 

The variety of examinations may be judged 
by this list of apparatus used in the center in 
the department of Basses-Pyrences: 


Mercury Dynamograph (Henry) for re- 
search in neuro-muscular fatigue. 

Chronotoscope (Pieron) for measuring re- 
action time. 

Decroly’s Box: a performance test for mea- 
suring analytic and synthetic quantities. 

Tremometer (Christiaens) for appraising 
manual control, concern over good work, 
mental state, and state of reflexes. 

Gravimeter for measuring weight discrimi- 
nation. 
Fixed-support “‘synchrone”’ 
tention and precision. 
Ruled-disk which permits the appreciation 
of the degree of angularity and relation 
between lines on vertical and horizontal 
planes. 

Fixed and mobile light panel for visual 
evaluation of precise dimensions. 
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Slide-rule for judging average dimensions. 

Block test with eal cad movable light for 
judging precise dimensions by means of 
touch. 

Reglettes of various length for appreciating 

ifferences in size. 

Centering apparatus for measuring manual 

recision, attention to work, and manipu- 
ability. 

Table for measuring color-vision and the 
detection of those suffering from Dal- 
tonism. 

Acouscope (Keller) for making auditory 
examinations. 

The Laugier-Bonnardel table for assessing 
the importance of certain handicaps or 
deficiencies, and adapting jobs to the 
needs of handicapped persons. 


Some of the centers have been able to ob- 
tain tests and apparatus used by the allied 
nations, and have adapted them for French 
use. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COUNSELING 

Counseling takes account of apparent apti- 
tudes and apparent counter-indications. The 
counselor can throw light on these to the 
degree that the underlying psychotechnical 
facts are known. “But the information on 
trades and apprenticeships must be complete 
and exact. Vocational guidance has nothing 
to do with religion or politics; the doors of 
the center are open to everybody regardless 
of social condition, age, amount of education. 
job status. The counselors carefully avoid 
shocking the individual or endangering the 
good-will of constituents. The services are 
free in conformity with the legislation sup- 
porting them. 

1. Every recommendation made is entered 
on a standard blank which is filed for future 
reference. Whether the recommendation is 
followed or not, counseling should be regarded 
as only the beginning of a prolonged ob- 
servation extending over the years of appren- 
ticeship and placement. The counseling 
must be continuous so that the counselors can 
suggest changes from time to time. Changes 
in objective, if made, take place when a client 
is placed in a center of vocational training, a 
technical school, or in an apprenticeship. 
This long-range view requires continuous 
service throughout a period of time. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN FRANCE 


2. Counseling remains only counseling; 
no one is obliged to follow it. Those who 
utilize the counseling service are free to adapt 
it to their own needs. It is not seemly to im- 
pose a directive upon a family, an individual, 
or an employer. Although factory appren- 
tices must receive counseling, it is not com- 
pulsory that the advice be followed. 

3. The following statistics will give an 
idea of the counselor's recommendations fol- 
lowed during the past decade by 4,000 cases 
taken from the files of the center in the Medi- 
terranean region (Marseilles): 


Taste | 
Number of 
Schools and Careers Cases Per cent 
Agriculture 82 1.94 
Army 54 1.28 
Rural Trades 17 0.40 
Trades (Masculine) 543 12.88 
Trades (Feminine) 459 10.89 
Building 634 15 04 
Commerce 298 7.07 
Design and Fine Arts 42 0.99 
Electricity 251 5.95 
Education (superior, secondary, tech- 
nical, household) 412 9.78 
Printing and Graphic Arts 91 2.15 
Marine, Merchant Mafine 145 3.44 
Metallurgy 1,020 24.21 
Social Service 37 0.87 
Centers of Re-education 54 28 
Miscellaneous Recommendations 74 
Total 4,213 100.00 


Finally, here are percentages furnished by 
the departmental office of Rennes, which in- 
dicate the vocational interest of youth in the 
year following the liberation: 


65 Boys Per cent 

Iron and Precision 47 
Building 5 
Food 
Forestry and Woodworking 10 
Transportation 13 
Army 2.5 
Administration 3 

269 Girls Per cent 
Clothing 17 
Administration 27 
Commerce 8 
Beauty Culture 14 
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OCCUPATIONS 


A Post-LiperaTion CENTER 

In May, 1945, a new center was opened in 
the department of Seine to supplement two 
that were already in existence, those in Beau- 
vais and in Chalons-sur-Marne. Two more 
centers are being established in 1'Eure-et 
Loir and in le Cher. It should be recalled 
that the department must provide vocational 
guidance. Thirty-one offices are integrated 
in the center located at 20 rue du Renard, 
Paris. There is a tendency for each director 
of vocational guidance services to operate in 
terms of immediate pressures, and financial 
limitations. Thus certain offices may con- 
centrate on placement of apprentices, others 
on the development of laboratory techniques. 
While the result is enrichment of techniques, 
there is a loss of homogeneity. The role of 
the departmental center is to compensate for 
such unevenness by giving each office a con- 
nection with the outside world, and the bene- 
fits of laboratory research. 

Among the approximately 50 sections in 
the Paris region, the departmental center pro- 
vides liaison with the elementary schools; 
with centers of vocational training, aiding 
the director in setting up the appropriate 
number of schools and adapting the program 
of studies to the changing needs of the occupa- 
tions; with the world of work (employers, 
labor unions, the Ministry of Labor, who are 
concerned with the direct placement of 
youth); with social agencies, administrators 
of scholarships, and the like. Finally the de- 
partmental center relieves the counselors of 
laboratory work. They may make sugges- 
tions, but the laboratories are in charge of the 
researchers. 

It is by means of the official channels just 
described that vocational guidance services 
maintain contact with the outside world and 
operate on a systematic basis. Thus they 
are not the victims of the good-will of this 
or that organization, or the isolated efforts 
of certain technicians. 


Although it would be unseemly to draw 
conclusions from limited data, some light on 
the physical and mental status of French youth 
since the liberation may be obtained from 
medical examinations conducted in the de- 
partmental office at Rennes. Among 600 
children examined the status was clearly be- 
low the average: 


State of Health Number of Children 
Bad 22 
Medium 144 
Good 387 
Very good 117 


At Marseilles, after ten years of experience, 
one of the offices estimates that the moral 
and mental level is low: cases of maladjust- 
ment, retardation, and delinquency are more 
and more numerous. Investigations are 
needed into the principal causes of these dis- 
turbances as well as all the outcomes of the 
war. Youth has need of nourishment, cer- 
tainly, but it needs also to develop motiva- 
tion, and to recover the stability of family, 
educational, and social life. 


SUMMARY 


Legislation, the efforts of technicians and 
patrons, efficient administration, the needs of 
communities, current strain—these are the 
factors that determine the nature of vocational 


guidance in France. We should like to stress 
particularly its social role: it is a sort of 
crossroads, a meeting place where many vital 
problenis impinge on each other: end of 
school period, conditions of the labor market, 
vocational rehabilitation. Vocational gut- 
dance is of special benefit to the timid indi- 
viduals, the physically handicapped, persons 
who have lost their families. While it is 
free to all, its aid will be sought chiefly by 
the underprivileged, extremely numerous in 
a country undergoing the pangs of recovery 
from the disaster of war. 
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“I Always Wanted to Work with My Hands” 


CELIA FRANCES BECK 
Counselor, Universal School of Handicrafts, New York 


HEN I was a little boy I made a bird 

house. I took it to my father for his 
approval. My father was an expert crafts- 
man and our home had many examples of his 
workmanship. He took my bird house and, 
after a casual glance, returned it to me with 
a caustic remark about its clumsiness, its 
crudeness, its inferiority. I threw it away 
under the back stairs and I never made another 
thing. But I always wanted to work with 
my hands.” 

Mr. Pine is now 30 years old. He is, at 
long last, working with his hands. After 
being graduated from high school he was 
obliged to goto work. But as he wanted an 
education he enrolled in evening courses and 
at the end of five years took a degree. All 
his work experience, until he went to war, 
was Clerical, with a large public utility com- 
pany. Since his discharge from the Army he 
has been working at a clerical job with the 
same company. 

At Universal School of Handicrafts, 221 
West 57 Street, New York, people like Mr. 
Pine are given the opportunity to make the 
most of their potentialities for creative ex- 
pression. Edward T. Hall, founder and di- 
rector of the school, believing in the unique- 
ness of every individual, has arranged for 
each student to receive the specific encourage- 
ment that he needs. This is accomplished by 
limiting groups working under a specialist to 
an average of six. Mr. Hall feels that the 
school can provide the environment in which 
creative skill may develop and grow like 
‘flowers blossoming from seed.”’ 

At Universal School, Mr. Pine is working 
with his hands. He comes evenings and 
Saturdays to the weaving department. He 
plans eventually to work in textiles and de- 
sign. He had some ideas he would like to 
develop along that line but he wasn’t sure he 
had the ability to follow through. He was 
tested at the school and made the following 
scores: 


Bellevue-Wechsler Scale: 
Weighted scores 
Information 
Comprehension 
Arithmetic 
Similarities......... 


Weighted scores 
Picture completion 
Picture arrangement 
Digit symbol 


Performance 


Verbal 1.Q.: 124 
Performance I. Q.: 145 
Full Scale I. Q.: 137 (very superior) 


Purdue Pegboard: 
Right hand: 17; Left hand: 19; Both 
hands: 15 
Finger, hand, and arm dexterity: 99th 
percentile (very high). 
Assembly: 11'/: Fingertip dexterity, 
100th percentile (very high) 
O'Connor Finger Dexterity: 216“ (A) (superior) 
O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity: 390“ (C) (average) 
Quality of Performance on Purdue and O'Connor: 
High; careful, persistent 


Kuder Interest Profile: 
Artistic, 93 percentile 
Literary, 86 
Musical, 68 
Social Service, 65 
Scientific, 39 
Persuasive, 39 
Clerical, 35 
Computational, 11 
Mechanical, 8 


This is not the occasion to delve into the 
factors of Mr. Pine’s misdirected preparation 
for a vocation or the poor use made of his 
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superior capacities. In the weaving depart- 
ment he ts enjoying his first opportunity to 
try out some of his ideas. His weaving in- 
structor reports him to be an exceptionally 
apt and progressive student. He plans to 
learn other crafts before launching his new 
career in textile design. 

Besides textile design, the most attractive 
fields at present are Jewelry and Plastics, with 
Leather and Ceramics following closely. 
Veterans studying under the G.I. Bill or 
Public Law 16 are especially attracted to these 
fields. The VeteranAdvisement Unit of V.A. 
and other Veteran Service Centers refer vet- 
erans to the school. Some are full-time stu- 
dents, some study part time. All of them 
come with an eagerness that springs from a 
long-withheld desire to work with their 
hands. 


Ripinc A Hossy 


Some of the students are hobbyists and 
have no desire to change their vocation. 
They engage in handicrafts for the sheer joy 
of creating. The display of finished articles 
shows, in addition to the effectiveness of the 
instruction and the learning ability of the 
students, the loving care and devotion to de- 
tail that their efforts have wrought. The 
hobbyists are housewives, clerks, nurses, 
salesmen, teachers. 

Miss Jones, for example, is deeply engrossed 
with leather work. She is 29 years old and 
has been a bookkeeper since she left high 
school. She has taken courses in Music Ap- 
preciation, her favorite subject. However,she 
wanted to make something with her hands. 
This interest was aroused after an illness 
when she was convalescing in a hospital and 
did a little work in the crafts shop. She 
showed the counselor a piece of unfinished 
leather work, with which she was dissatis- 
fied. Could she learn to do it better? She 
could and did. On the Weschsler Scale she 
rated superior (I. Q. 122). In her manipula- 
tive ability she scored average or better. Her 
profile of interests included (above the 50th 
percentile) music, art computation, mechan- 
ics, and literature. Miss Jones has found in 
leathercraft a variety of interesting projects 
and has been able to progress from the elemen- 
tary operations into the most difficult tech- 


OCCUPATIONS 


niques of tooling and carving in high relief. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Young is happiest 
in the ceramics department. Forty-five years 
old, she has grown children, a busy executive 
husband, and time on her hands. Her in- 
terests are artistic and cultural. She took the 
tests because she said she didn't want to waste 
the school’s time trying to teach her if she 
didn’t have the ability to learn handicrafts. 
She was surprised and pleased to learn that 
she equalled or exceeded 98 of 100 in her age 
group (I. Q. 128). Her manipulative scores 
were low but the quality of her performance 
was high, showing care and deliberation. 
We suggested she start with ceramics where 
she would have an opportunity to work with 
pliable materials and color and not be too con- 
cerned with exacting detail. When observed 


shortly after she enrolled, she was delighted 
with the activity. ‘‘It’s like playing with 
mud pies, something I haven't done in many 


years.’’ So effective was her instruction and 
so quickly did she learn that within a few 
weeks she was taking her bowls and plates 
home for sanding, to have more time at school 
to develop colors and designs. 


From AvocaTION TO VOCATION 


Sometimes the avocation becomes a voca- 
tion when the student finds he can use his 
skills to extend his income. Some men and 
women who planned only to make things for 
themselves find that their friends and their 
friends’ friends want hand-made belts, bags, 
bracelets, wallets, earrings, pins, trays, and 
Their hobby sometimes leads to a 
full-time job. In this way Mr. Field is dis- 
covering a new vocation. Already he has 
found commercial outlets for his products 
made at the school, although his first articles 
were made for friends and relatives. Mr. 
Field, a veteran, is a former salesman for a 
wholesale food concern. He came to study 
plastic fabrication but thought he would try 
leather work for the fun of it. 

On the tests he made high scores on the 
manipulative and dexterity performances with 
a somewhat lower score on tweezer dexterity. 
On the Wechsler Scale his rating was 119, 
equalling or exceeding 91 of 100 in his age 
group. His interests were along artistic, 
social service, scientific, and computational 


so on. 
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lines. His first article, a handbag, was made 
for his wife. Other members of his family 
asked him to make more handbags. Soon he 
found commercial outlets for his handbags in 
speciality shops in the city. Then he went 
into the project in earnest, adding leather 
belts. He is a good salesman and knows the 
salesman's angle. Hestill plans to work with 
plastics; the journey into leather was merely 
a side trip. 

The career-minded student may be inter- 
ested in establishing a private studio busi- 
ness. There are opportunities in summer 
camps as crafts counselors. Others, already 
working in the field, come to the school to 
improve their techniques and learn new meth- 
ods. A large number are prospective handi- 
craft specialists in hospitals, schools, and 
other special centers. During the Eastern 
Arts Convention, held April 25-27, 1946, at 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, the 
Universal School of Handicraft presented an 
exhibit devoted to veterans’ projects entitled 
“The Veteran Creates.”’ 

In the testing program of the school only a 
small number of the students are examined. 
About 100 students attend daily; about one- 
fifth of them take the tests. Those who 
would like to make a career in crafts and are 
not certain about their abilities to carry out 
such a program are tested. Low test scores 
do not prevent a student from entering classes 
in the school. Tests are used only as supple- 
ments to the interview to help the student to 
understand how his interests and abilities 
may be used to the best advantage. 


HANDICRAFTS AS THERAPY 


A small number of students who require 
more of the counselor's attention than the 
majority are those who come for therapeutic 
reasons. They may be referred by physicians, 
psychiatrists, or schools. A few come of 
their own accord, being aware of some lack 
that leaves them generally uninterested in 
life and not able to come to grips with their 
daily problems. Very often, if the problem 
is not too deep-seated, the simplest accom- 
plishment may arouse a new interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

In the event the student is brought by his 
parents, further interviews are held on his 
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progress, and plans are made with them to 
make the {ost of the therapeutic value re- 
ceived at the school. Elizabeth is a young, 
pretty girl of 16. Her appearance gives no 
indication of any intellectual or emotional 
problem. In her life history she has had to 
contend with a very bright younger sister 
and parents who treated her as “‘naughty”’ 
because she couldn't do the things her little 
sister could do. Her mother, in our first in- 
terview, said she realized how wrong they 
were and wanted to make every effort to 
remedy the situation. Elizabeth had failed 
to make adjustments in public school so she 
was sent to a private, special school. She 
was still unhappy, unable to make friends, in 
a state of depression; she accomplished very 
little. Her school suggested some occupa- 
tional therapy and referred her to us, although 
they rated her low in manipulative ability 
and subnormal in intelligence. At Universal 
School she was tested on the Bellevue-Wech- 
sler Scale which placed her in the Borderline 
Group with a Full Scale 1. Q. of 68. How- 
ever, her verbal I. Q. was 80 as compared 
with a Performance I. Q. of 62. The fact 
that her verbal score was so much higher than 
the performance score led the counselor to feel 
that Elizabeth might not be so feeble-minded 
as previous reports indicated. The Ror- 
schach Test was administered with interest- 
ing results. Her record was interlarded with 
details of her unhappy experiences. About 
her school experience she said, “‘You could 
die there and nobody would care.’ The 
record indicated that she had the capacity to 
work on a low average intellectual level and 
was more normal than dull. She needed affec- 
tion and understanding but didn’t know how 
to go about getting it. She was retarded 
psychosexually. 

Elizabeth has made excellent progress in 
her work at Universal School. She was 
placed in a small weaving group where she 
learned to weave a bracelet of plastic ma 
terials for herself. From that easy step she 
has taken many more, increasingly difficult. 
She will never be able to make the most intri- 
cate articles but she works cheerfully and is 
encouraged to make her own suggestions. 
Her father came to see the counselor one day 
and reported that the whole family was much 
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happier because of his daughter's new activity 
and the new role she has assumed at home. 
He was still full of anxiety over her future, 
however, and, at his request, we referred him 
to the Consulatation Service of a family 
agency in his community. 


Tue Counsetor’s Rove 
With Elizabeth, as with all special students, 
the counselor works closely with the in- 
structors. Since the counselor has occasion 
to speak to many of the students at one time 
or another, there is avoided any possibility of 
a student’s being singled out by the class as 


special in any way. Some of the students 


seek out the counselor, when she is not other- 
wise engaged, only to have casual conversa- 


tion about their work, their interests, etc. 
The counselor always tries to make time for 
these casual visits. 

No two individual problems are alike and 
every effort is made to obtain other sources of 
assistance when the student asks for further 
aid. The counselor continues her contact 
with advisers, other school counselors, par- 
ents, physicians as long as necessary while 
the individual is a student in the school. 


Ys Volunteer social work, social group work in Cleveland, newspaper reporting he 


in Scranton, Pa., social research and editorial work in Philadelphia are 


listed in Mrs. Beck's work experience. 


The mother of two children, in 


addition to her counseling duties on the present job, she is working 
toward her master's degree in vocational guidance at Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


She took her bachelor’s degree at Radcliffe and a 


M.S. (Social Administration) at Western Reserve. 
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Here is @ proposed plan for a counseling suite in a small 
high school, which is only suggestive. Other arrangements 
might prove equally satisfactory; therefore, comments are 
solscited from readers with practical suggestions tested by 
experience. See also “‘Butlding for School Counseling,” 
Occupations, Feb., 1946, p. 266; and “‘A Special Room 
for Counseling,’ Nov., 1940, p. 106.—Ed. 


HE LOCATION, accommodations, equip- 
and furnishings of the counselor's 
office are important. These factors affect the 
efliciency of the counselor and the guidance 
program. One of the most important phases 
of guidance is the interview, which takes 
place in the counselor'’s office. 

The criteria to be considered are as follows: 
accessibility, privacy, convenience, adequacy, 
attractive surroundings, flexibility, and 
economy. The writer has attempted to in- 
corporate these guiding principles in the 
ollice suite floor plan accompanying this 
article. 


LocaTION AND ACCOMMODATIONS 


The counselor is usually considered part of 
the administrative staff and must confer fre- 
quently with other members. He also uses 
the same records; therefore, his office should 
be near that of the principal and the secretary 
and also within easy access to the central rec- 
ord system. Much valuable time will be 
lost if the counselor has to go to another part 
f the building for conferences or to consult 
records. Likewise, all offices of the admin- 
istrative staff should be located conveniently 
for persons coming into the school. For this 
reason it is suggested that the main entrance 
of the counseling suite open into the corridor 
adjacent to the principal's office. 

The conference room adjoining the coun- 
sclor’s office, but opening into the general re- 
ception room, may be regarded as a utility 
room. It may be used for committee meet- 
ings of students and/or teachers; it may pro- 
vide a meeting place for the student council, 
and it may be used for personal interviews 
between teacher and student. 


Streamlining the Counselor’s Office 


FLOYD R. FLADSETH 
High School Principal, Haslett, Michigan, Rural Agricultural School 


The testing room and visual aids room are 
conveniently located near the counselor's 
office. 

Since some students regard their business 
with the counselor as being more highly con- 
fidential than with other staff members, they 
prefer to avoid direct contact with a secretary 
while entering or emerging from the counse- 
lor’s office. Therefore a special direct en- 
trance is provided for the counselor's office 
from the reception room. The compactness 
of these facilities, which is essential for con- 
venience and economy, plus the nature of the 
work to be carried on within these rooms, 
should be reason enough to justify sound- 
proofing throughout the office suite. 


EQuIpMENT AND FURNISHINGS 

Adequate filing equipment should be pro- 
vided for both the principal and the counse- 
lor. These should be kept out of sight but 
within easy reach. There should be ample 
room for book shelves and magazine racks in 
the private offices and in the reception room. 
Cupboards or other space are necessary to 
store forms and necessary supplies. _Tele- 
phones should provide both building and 
outside service. Typewriter, desk, and chairs 
are also necessary equipment. Posters or 
pictures may be used on the walls, but the 
rooms should appear quiet and uncluttered. 

Even though some administrators may re- 
gard the location of the school library with 
respect to the counselor's office as relatively 
unimportant, there are many who insist that 
it should be located near the counselor's 
office. In the suggested floor plan the li- 
brary is across the hall from the administra- 
tive suite. This convenient location saves 
time for the counselor, who should keep in 
touch with the occupational information 
available there. 

Economy and convenience are provided for 
in the.centrally located reception room. This 
is also true of the centrally located secretary 
who can serve three staff members. 
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SCALE, 1 INCH 


SUGGESTED FACILITIES INCORPORATED WITH THE COUNSELOR’S OFFICE. 


13 FEET. 


The fireproof vault opens into the secre- 
tary’s Office, thus making it unnceessary to 
disturb the privacy of the principal when the 
secretary or other staff members need to con- 
sult records which are kept there. A counter 
separating the reception room from the sec- 
retary prevents inquisitive guests from having 
access to the vault. 

The plan shows two sets of filing cabinets; 
one for the counselor, near his office, and the 
other for the principal's records, near his 
office. These may be fireproof. Both sets 
are out of sight of counselees in the reception 
room, and in the counselor's and the princi- 
pal’s offices. Since the presence of files may 
give the impression that much information is 
being catalogued, the counseling process will 
be immeasurably improved if these facilities 
are kept in the background. 

The windows ought to be nicely draped, 
the floors of the private offices and reception 
room should be carpeted. The reception 


Floyd R. Fladseth has had first-hand experience with the problems of \ 
small schools for he has been principal and superintendent of schools in 
North Dakota, Minnesota, and Michigan. He took his master's degree 
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room should be furnished with at least two 
davenports, with convenient floor-lamps, 
three easy chairs, plus two or three straight 
chairs. Bookcases and perhaps a small read- 
ing table with magazines on it would enhance 
the attractiveness of the room. The same 
general atmosphere should be continued in 
the counselor's office and the principal's 
office. The rooms should not be crowded 
with furniture, but enough should be pro- 
vided to make the rooms cozy, comfortable, 
colorful, and relaxing. 

When the administrative offices are thus 
furnished, visitors, be they students or adults, 
respect the school and its administrative per- 
sonnel. Counseling is a complex process; 
therefore, anything that will contribute to 
setting the counselees in the proper frame of 
mind for the interview isa valuableaid. The 
character and philosophy of the school’s ad- 
ministrationand its guidance program are con- 
tinually reflected by its physical facilities. 


"| in vocational guidance and personnel work at Michigan State College. 


The current article is part of a longer discussion of the physical facilities 
necessary for a program in a small school. 
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The Demonstration Interview 


LIEUTENANT (SB) EDWARD F. SHEFFIELD, R.C.N. (R) 


Directorate of Personnel Selection, Naval Service Headquarters, Ottawa, Canada 


NYONE CONCERNED with the training of 
A counselors must, sooner or later, devise 
means of demonstrating the interview as a 
teaching technique. 

In the training of counselors for its civil re- 
establishment program the Royal Canadian 
Navy tackled the problem. These notes have 
come from that experience—a modest achieve- 
ment, to be sure, but perhaps worth sharing. 

You can describe the interview, lay down 
principles, issue hints and warnings about 
effective technique, prescribe reading, but un- 
til you have shown the interview in action no 
idea of how to do it can be conveyed. The 
object of the demonstration interview, then, 
is to show how it is done, how the rules are 
applied in practice. 


Fitms 


A sound film would be ideal for our pur- 
pose. Are suitable films available? The only 
one we found was entitled, “‘Put Yourself in 
His Shoes,”’ a 35-mm., 17-minute, black and 
white production of the British Ministry of 
Information. 

It illustrates the return of an Army man to 
civilian life, his wife’s eventual success in per- 
suading him to seek the help of the local 
Labour Exchange in his search for suitable 
employment, his interview with the Vacancy 
Officer. The interview is poorly conducted 
and unsatisfactory to both interviewer and 
interviewee. 

At this point an interlocutor is introduced. 
Speaking first to the audience, then to the 
Vacancy Officer, he points out where mistakes 
had heen made and how the interview might 
have been improved. Then it is repeated in 
accordance with his suggestions. As might 
be expected, it has a happy ending. 

Although this film demonstrates the em- 
ployment interview in particular, it is suc- 
cessful in highlighting common faults of in- 


terviewers and in making obvious some of the 
most important principles in effective inter- 
viewing. 

No doubt other films can be discovered 
which would supplement this one, or serve 
the purpose more adequately. If not, the pro- 
duction of such films would seem to be worth 
while, for this is the best way known to the 
writer to be sure that the demonstration will 
be exactly as planned. There is the added ad- 
vantage that a film can be run through any 
number of times during the training pro- 
grtam—always the same, but always revealing 
something new with each successive screen- 


ing. 
REcORDINGS 


The work of Carl R. Rogers in the phono- 
graphic recording of interviews suggests an- 
other method of demonstration. Newer tech- 
niques involving the use of wire recorders 
make it even more likely that the auditory 
reproduction of actual interviews can be made 
available for the teaching of interview tech- 
nique. 

Since a recorded interview cannot be seen, 
its reproduction cannot be illustrative in quite 
the same way as the film. The fact that an 
interview can be reproduced word for word 
opens the way, however, for far-reaching re- 
sults from the study of the recordings of ac- 
tual cases. As a demonstration device the re- 
corded interview is a valuable supplement to 
other demonstration methods. 

Recordings and equipment for making re- 
cordings were not available for use in the 
R.C.N. program. 


PREPARED SCRIPT 


One method used to demonstrate the inter- 
view, in the Navy's course, was to have two 
instructors stage an interview for which a 
written script had been prepared. 
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Adapted from several case histories, the 
sript was edited to highlight typical inter- 
views, illustrate good technique and construc- 
rive attitudes, and require reference, during 
the interview, to a wide range of resource 
materials. 

The demonstration was prefaced by an ex- 
planation that it was intended to orient 
rrainees to the total interview, to give them 
a preview, a picture, of the job before them. 
They were told what to watch for: the estab- 
ishing of rapport, the identification of the 
problem, the manner of putting questions, the 
summary and steps taken to bring the inter- 
view to conclusion, and the friendly, human 
touch throughout. 

Each trainee received a set of the forms and 
resource materials to be used in the interview: 
personal history questionnaire, medical his- 
tory sheet, interview record form (these three 
completely filled out), selected occupational 
utlines, bulletins of training facilities and 
pamphlets explaining veterans’ benefits. 
These “*properties’’ were carefully labeled so 
that cues from the dialogue would indicate to 
which of them reference was being made dur- 
ing the interview. 

With this introduction, the interview be- 
gan and was carried through without inter- 
ruption from the entrance of the *‘counselee"’ 
to his exit. 

Included in the script were marginal notes 
pointing out the techniques being used, the 
stages through which the interview was pro- 
gressing, and what was happening in the 
counseling process. These notes had no place 
in the dialogue during the staging of the inter- 
view but were used as a basis for discussion 
with the group when, after the demonstra- 
tion, copies of the script were distributed and 
the course of the interview reviewed and com- 
mented upon by the instructor. 

Following this review, the group discussed 
the pattern and technique of the demonstra- 
tion they had just seen, the characteristics of 
the case, and its disposal. 


Ap Lis 


After further sessions on interviewing prin- 
ciples and methods, another variation of the 
demonstration interview was staged. In this 


case the instructor, with his library and files 
of counseling materials at hand, interviewed 
a volunteer from among the trainees. 

In the Navy's course it was easy to find a 
volunteer with a specific problem which 
would give point to the interview because 
every member of the group was looking for- 
ward to his eventual re-establishment as a 
civilian. Finding a satisfactory volunteer 
would be more difficult in a group of civilian 
counselors, but some selection would be neces- 
sary to make the interview purposeful. 

Trainees received interview record forms 
and were instructed to make notes during the 
interview so they could write a report for the 
discussion to follow, and for criticism by the 
instructor. During the interview, therefore, 
the instructor had to make complete notes 
himself so that ample time would be allowed 
at the right moments for members of the 
group to record their notes. It was necessary, 
too, for the instructor to refer verbally to any 
references he might draw from his library or 
files so that all would know the nature of the 
materials he was using. 

Two principal features marked this type of 
demonstration as different from that in which 
a prepared script is used. In the first place, it 
was not so smooth, nor was its course pre- 
dictable. The instructor, as counselor, made 
occasional errors in technique. In the discus- 
sion which followed, however, trainees’ sug- 
gestions regarding possible improvements 
played an important part in the learning 
process. 

Second, because trainees were responsible 
for completing the interview record form, 
this demonstration demanded a measure of 
trainee participation—a prelude to practice 
interviews. 


Practice INTERVIEWS 


Further demonstration was provided in the 
sessions devoted to practice interviewing. 
Trainees worked in groups of four for this pur- 
pose—one interviewing an instructor-in-the- 
role-of-counselee and the other three observ- 
ing. The observers learned by watching the 
embryo interviewer. The latter's mistakes 
were quickly noted—but so also was his fre- 
quent display of effective method. 
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Tue Rear THING 


The obvious way to demonstrate the inter- 
view is to arrange for trainees to observe a 
skilled counselor at work with a bona fide 
client. If the client is aware of the presence 


of a third person, however, he is likely to con- 
sider it a violation of his privacy. Even if he 
does not object to this, the interview cannot 
be entirely satisfactory with observers sitting 
in. People are too important to be used as 
guinea pigs, even for the training of coun- 


selors. A one-way screen through which 
counselors-in-training can see and hear an in- 
terview, without being seen or heard, pro- 
vides an excellent solution to the problem. 


SUMMARY 


No one method of demonstration is suf}. 
cient in the training of interviewers. Rather. 
a selection from or a combination of methods. 
chosen in the light of the circumstances under 
which training takes place, is to be preferred 

Recommended methods of demonstrating 
the interview are recapitulated: Sound films: 
recordings, phonographic or wire; dramati- 
zation, using prepared script; ad /7b interview 
of volunteer from class, by instructor; obser- 
vation of practice interviews; and observa- 
tion of a bona fide interview through a one- 
way screen. 
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HE Navy Pacific University was estab- 
lished at Pearl Harbor, T. H., December 
10,1945, by a directive of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. On-duty attendance was author- 
wed. The project combines high school, 
junior college, technical school, and a coun- 
scling center. The program includes five class 
periods of two hours each, five days a week. 
{ cerm runs four and one-half weeks. Class 
achievement is measured by administering 
che United States Armed Forces Institute end- 
f-course or subject examinations. Registra- 
ion for the past four terms has ranged from 
2,500 to 1,200 students, the drop in enrollment 
reflecting the demobilization of the Navy. 

To provide educational and vocational 
guidance services before discharge, a Testing- 
Accreditation-Counseling Section was organ- 
ized. Its staff has grown from one officer to 
12 officers and 4 enlisted men. Test batteries 
include USAFI tests and standard tests com- 
monly used in counseling. We have also used 
a series of general classification and aptitude 
tests developed by the Navy. 

Counselors were selected with the utmost 
are and received intensive training. Avail- 
able for their use are catalogues from prac- 
ucally all American colleges, universities, 
and vocational schools; the Army and Navy 
Vocational Guidance Kits; Good's Guide to 
Colleges and Universities; Marsh's American 
Colleges and Universities; Tuttle's Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services; copies of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles; back issues of Occupa- 
rioNns; materials supplied by the local United 
States Employment Service; and job descrip- 
tions and occupational briefs prepared by 
USAFI and by governmental agencies. 

Every effort is made to provide thoughtful 
counseling and to avoid the possibility that 


also ‘“‘Guidance in the American University 
and ‘‘Vocational and Educational Guidance 


See 
Overseas,” 


at the Philippine Institute," Occupations, March, 1946. 


Counseling at Navy Pacific University 


EDWARD L. PROSS, LT. COMDR., U.S.N.R. 
Officer-in-Charge, Navy Pacific University 


an over-zealous interviewer will map out a 
counselee’s future career on the basis of a few 
test results or in line with his own personal 
reactions to the problem. 

A questionnaire was submitted to about 
1,000 NavPacU students and its findings are 
particularly significant in that more than 
half of all enrollees use the counseling ser- 
vices. It must be observed, however, that the 
findings are atypical in that only men suffi- 
ciently education-minded to undertake an or- 
ganized class program were canvassed. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the men answering 
the questionnaire attended NavPacU to get 
technical and vocational background for bet- 
ter jobs in civilian life or in the regular Navy. 
Forty-nine per cent were taking courses for 
either high school or college credit. The re- 
maining 22 per cent were in attendance for 
reasons of personal interest. Of the students 
surveyed, 4 per cent had a grade school edu- 
cation or less, 32 per cent had some high 
school education, 41 per cent were high 
school graduates, 19 per cent had attended 
college, and 4 per cent were college graduates. 
A total of 77 per cent indicated that they 
planned to attend full- or part-time school 
after discharge, 3 per cent planned to remain 
in the Service, and 20 per cent planned to re- 
turn to a pre-war job or were undecided. 


Jos Rererences 


Students were asked the following ques- 
tion: ‘‘When you become eligible for release 
from the Service, what kind of work do you 
intend to do?’” Leading the field in this sur- 
vey were, in decreasing order of responses, the 
following: engineering, business (including 
accounting and sales), skilled crafts and 
trades, agriculture, medicine, clerical, teach- 
ing, law, journalism, music, architecture, 
ministry, forestry, art, aviation, dentistry, 
and photography. 

The first three areas named were by far the 
most popular. The relative unpopularity of 


— 
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aviation was something of a surprise, and 
possibly reflects the growing realization that 
opportunities in this vocation are limited in 
number. The marked tendency of Service per- 
sonnel to plan careers in a scientific or profes- 
sional field has been observed at other coun- 
The problem is complicated 
by the fact that many men expressing the de- 
sire to enter technical fields have 


seling centers. 


meager 
background and in some cases limited ability. 
Counselors have a professional responsibility 


to present all data pertinent to vocational 
choice before such counselees. 

From February 21 to May 1, 1946, Navy 
Pacific University has counseled 3,330 stu- 
dents, has administered 1,445 USAFI and 
guidance tests, and has written 317 accredita- 
tion letters on behalf of students to high 
schools, colleges, and universities. It is be- 
lieved that a contribution to the welfare of 
these men and women has been made and that 
the aphorism, ““The Navy looks after its 
own,"’ has again been demonstrated. 


7 Commander Pross has served as Educational Services Officer, Midway 
Islands; Ojjicer-in-Charge, Information and Guidance, USAFI, Madison, 


Wis.; Navy Commandant, Alaska Branch, USAFI; 


Charge, Navy Pacific University. 


and as Officer-in- 


His pre-war experience includes counsel- 


~~ ing and teaching at various mid-west universities. 
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Edztortal Comment + + 


ccORDING to the July issue of The Journal 
Ay the American Dental Association, an inves- 
ngation has been undertaken to determine the 
use that may be made of personality tests in the 
selection of dental students. The project is 
sponsored by the Council on Dental Education 
{ the American Association of Dental 
Schools. The actual research, which will 
cover a five-year period, is in the hands of 
Shailer A. Peterson, Assistant Professor of 
(ducation, University of Chicago. During 
the 5-year period the tests will not be em- 
ployed as a condition of admission. As an 
accompaniment to the investigation a system 
ff personnel records will be set up in the 
central office of the Council on Dental Educa- 
tion as a source of validation data. 

This issue also contains an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the supply of dentists in the United 
States by Harlan H. Horner, Secretary of the 
Council on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association. The report points out 
that, even by the most favorable figure, there 
were in 1940 only 75,685 dentists, one to 
1,740 persons. 

The ratios vary among the states, ranging 
trom one dentist to 1,017 persons in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to one dentist to 5,870 
persons in Mississippi. There is a marked 
tendency for dentists to cluster in large cities. 
In cities with a population of more than 
300,000, the ratio is one dentist to 985 per- 
sons, While in the smaller cities it 1s one to 
1,277. 

Students in dental schools also come from 
larger cities rather than from rural areas. The 
irst remedy suggested is an increased output 
t dentists: “‘intelligent and legitimate 
anvassing (by schools) of their own natural 
territories for qualified student material.”’ 
Graduates should also be encouraged to settle 
in areas where the need is greatest. 


An Overview of the Occupation of Dentist 


It is estimated that the existing thirty-nine 
schools, if they operated at full capacity, 
could accommodate 12,000 students a year 
(against the highest figure of 9,014 in 1943), 
and could graduate 2,500 a year (the highest 
heretofore is 2,470 in 1944). This would pro- 
vide only 82,500 dentists by 1950; eleven to 
every 1,933 persons. To care for the dental 
needs of all the people it is estimated that 
350,000 dentists would be necessary. 

The vocational counselor may 
from this discussion that he would be justi- 
fied in encouraging qualified young people to 
aspire to this occupation, particularly youth 
in rural areas. The two bottle-necks are in- 
sufficient facilities in the Dental Schools for 
the number of students that society really 
needs; and the reluctance or financial inability 
of many persons to pay for adequate dental 
care. The increased attention to instruction 
in hygiene may improve the latter situation. 


conc lude 


Women in Dental Occupations 


Additional light on conditions in dentistry 
comes from a Bulletin in the series on ‘The 
Outlook for Women in Occupations in the 
Medical and Other Health Services’’ (see 
Occupations, p. 123). This document states 
that the number of women enrolled in dental 
schools in 1945 exceeded that of 1944 by 45 
per cent, but the number was only 101. Ac- 
cording to the Census there were only 1,061 
women dentists in 1940--less than 2 per cent 
of the total. The American Council on 
Dental Education mourns the fact that the 
policy of Selective Service tends to deter some 
young men from embarking on a dental educa- 
tion. A recruitment drive for more women 
would help to alleviate the shortage. 

This bulletin presents as expanding fields 
for women the occupations of dental hygien- 


‘ 
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ist and dental assistant, though training 
facilities are inadequate for the number who 
seek entrance. 


Bulletin for Community Centers 


The Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration of the United States Department 
of Labor, organized to spread information and 
inspiration among community advisory cen- 
ters, vocational rehabilitation agencies, and 


the like (see Occupations, May 1946, p. 498), 


OCCUPATIONS 


issues, through its Division of Public |, 
formation, a weekly Bulletin full of news 
pertinent information. According to a sury; 


ployment Administration, veterans and othe; 
are making increasing use of the center 
The largest number of their requests (29 pe; 
cent) pertain to occupational problems. |; 
hoped that every counselor in the hundr 
of centers throughout the country reads th; 


Bulletin regularly.—H. D. K. 


Calendar of Events 


American Vocational Association— 


December 4-7, 1946, St. Louis 


American Association of Junior Colleges— 
February 19-22, 1947, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis 


American Association of Teachers Colleges— 
February 28-March 1, 1947, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City 


American Association of School Administrators— 


March 1-6, 1947, Atlantic City 


National Vocational Guidance Association and CGPA— 
March 28-31, 1947, Deshler—Wallick, Columbus, Ohio 
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Association Activities 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A 


The President’s Corner 


HE MEETING Of the Officers and Trustees of 
(e- Association in Columbus, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 15-17, concerned several matters of in- 
terest to all the membership. They were (1) 
annual convention program for next March, 
(2) assistance to the Branches (couldn't we 
better call them “‘chapters?’’) by the Trustees 
and the Headquarter’s staff, (3) finances of 
the Association, and (4) location of the Head- 
quarters office. Other business had to do 
with application for membership in the Social 
and Economic Council of the United Nations; 
formation of an International Relations Com- 
mittee; contributions by the Division Chair- 
men to Occupations; promotion of profes- 
sional membership; and clarification of stand- 
ards for such membership. 

The convention is to be held in conjunction 
with all the other constituent members of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions in Columbus, Ohio, March 28-31. The 


change from Chicago to Columbus was made 
necessary by the unyielding attitude of Chicago 
hotels with regard to certain convention ar- 
rangements. The Council had taken an op- 
tion on the Columbus space and it became 
necessary to close on the option at once or 
lose our chances of sufficient hotel space in 
any centrally located city. The reaction from 
the constituent organization was not unani- 
mous, but Dean Smithies and I, as President 
and Vice-President, respectively, of the Coun- 
cil, had to make the decision. 

I think Columbus is a most attractive con- 
ivention city. It is as centrally located as 
Chicago and far easier to move about in. 
} Hotel rates are, in general, lower than in 
}Chicago. The program calls for guided 
} trips to guidance agencies at Ohio State Uni- 
) versity, the Veterans Administration, state 


departments, etc. We want you to see as 
well as to hear. The Chairman for Local 
Arrangements for NVGA is A. M. Welling- 
ton, of the Veterans Administration, Chair- 
man of the Program Committee of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Vocational Guidance Association. 
Chairman of Local Arrangements for the 
Council is C. L. Shartle of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, president of the Ohio Branch. Our 
NVGA representative on the Council Pro- 
gram Committee is Harold Edgerton of the 
Ohio State University and the Ohio Branch. 
The convention dates include a week-end 
which we hope will prove advantageous to 
many people who find it difficult to get away 
for many days during the week. Mary 
Corre, Supervisor of Counselors in the Cin- 
cinnati Schools and our Program Chairman, 
will have by this time sent a skeleton pro- 
gram to each Branch for review and criti- 
cism, but if you have a “‘bright idea’’ on a 
topic or speaker, please write her directly, 
at once. 

Next month I want to talk about the As- 
sociation’s finances and the problem of the 
location of Headquarters. Your Branch 
officers will have heard by that time of the 
Trustees’ plan to keep in close touch with in- 
dividual Branches, but I want to tell you now 
that the Chairman of this year’s vigorous 
Ethical Practices Committee, Albert J. Harris 
of City College, New York City, would wel- 
come your keeping him informed about good 
or bad commercial guidance agencies in your 
area. He has a program underway that he 
will tell you about, but send him ‘‘grist for 
his mill.” 

Until next month, then.—C. 
WreENN, President, NVGA. 
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Branch News 


Connecticut 


Principal Bertrand Haywood, Fitchburg 
(Mass.) High School, spoke at the meeting 
held Friday morning, October 25, at New 
Haven. His topic was ““The Administration 
of Guidance in the Administration of Disci- 
pline and Extra-Curricular Activities; Status 
of the Counselor in the Administration; the 
Place of Guidance in the Emerging Curri- 
cula."’ A brief business meeting followed the 
luncheon. At the afternoon session the 
Branch joined the State Teachers Association 
to hear Superintendent Alexander Stoddard, 
Philadelphia. 


Chicago 


“Social Status and Personnel Guidance”’ 
was the topic considered at the first meeting of 
the season, October 7. The speaker was 
Lloyd Warner, Professor of Anthropology and 
Sociology, University of Chicago, and Mem- 
ber of Committee on Human Development. 
Dr. Warner presented the results of his studies 
of socioeconomic measures and their implica- 
tions in the fields of personnel and vocational 
guidance. 


Maine 


The Branch met October 9 with the Central 
Maine Guidance Council to plan a program 
for the guidance section of the Maine Teach- 
ers Convention. John Hughes, State Direc- 
tor, OIGS, is one of the speakers scheduled. 
A panel discussion of personnel placement and 
its relation to the schools was presented by: 
Richard Morgrage, USES, Augusta; A. K. 
Livingston, Service Training, V. A., Bangor; 
Norman Waldron, Vocational Adviser, V. A., 
Bangor; and Frank P. Desmond, Manager, 
Commercial Division, New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Bangor. 


Maryland 


The Branch, in collaboration with the 
Maryland State Teachers Association, gave a 
Demonstration Lesson in the Use of Visual 
Aids for Group Guidance, October 18. 


Evelyn Sellors, Counselor, Hamilton Junio; 
High School, Baltimore, presented the demon. 
stration, assisted by Hamilton students 
Officers for the year were elected at this meet. 


ing. 


Baltimore 


Edgar A. Ewing of the Veterans Adminis. 
tration and Furmer Templeton, Afro Per. 
sonnel Manager, addressed the Baltimor 
Branch, October 15, 1946. The theme of 
Mr. Ewing's discussion centered around the 
explanation of procedures used in counseling 
and advising disabled veterans. Current im- 
provements in Negro business administration 
were discussed by Mr. Templeton. Em- 
phasis was placed on high standard of worker 
production now required and the scientific 
use of tests, records, and interviews in deter- 
mining the qualification and progress of a 
worker. 


Boston 


At a dinner meeting November 4 at Filene’s 
store, the members were addressed by mem- 
bers of Filene’s Management Board. Follow- 
ing the program was a personally conducted 
tour of the store. 


St. Louis 


A panel gave a very practical discussion of 
‘Problems and Standards in Operating 3 
Vocational Guidance Program,"’ at the mect- 
ing, October 23. Panel members represented 
various agencies actively engaged in coun- 
seling. Helen Wood McLaughlin was Chair- 
man. 


Omaha 


With the theme for the year, “‘Youth 
Challenges Omaha,” the Branch at its first 
luncheon meeting, October 10, presented 
three young men in a discussion of ‘Youth 
Has Its Say."’ The Omaha Youth Civic 
Council furnished the speakers: George 
Weichert, Eugene Step, and Dillard Glanton. 
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New Jersey 


‘The High School Graduate—No Place to 
Go" was the theme of a conference held 
November 9, at Atlantic City. At the morn- 
ing session the following program was pre- 
sented: Education, Supt. John S. Herron, 
Newark Public Schools; Employment Ser- 
vice, George S. Pfaus, State Director, USES, 
Trenton; Labor, Kermit Eby, Department of 
Education and Research, CIO, Washington, 
D. C.; Management, William J. Orchard, 
Vice President, Wallace and Tiernan Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Belleville, N. J. A panel discussion 
included Robert H. Morrison, Asst. Commis- 
sioner of Education, State Department of 
Education; Floyd N. Yepson, Director, Divi- 
sion of Classification and Education, State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies; 
John A. McCarthy, Assistant Commissioner 
of Vocational Education, State Department 
of Education. At the luncheon, Hugh H. 
Clegg of the FBI spoke on ‘‘Guidance and 
Juvenile Delinquency.” 


Central New York 


The Branch opened the season with a dinner 
meeting, October 3. “‘Better Practices in the 
Instrumental Phases of the Guidance Prog- 
ram,"’ was discussed by the following: Fred 
Kaffer, Director of Guidance, Syracuse Public 
Schools; John Joyce, East Syracuse Schools; 
Robert Daly, Watertown Schools; Margaret 
Morrison, Crouse Hinds Company, Syracuse. 

Case studies from the files of school and 
employment offices were the basis for the dis- 
cussion of “‘Interpretation and Better Use of 
Test Results,"’ at the meeting, November 20. 
The discussants include: Milton Hahn, 
Psychological Service Center, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Robert Daly, Director of Guidance, 
Watertown Schools; Ruth Federer, Counse- 
lor, Cortland High School; Colleen M. Smith, 
USES, Syracuse. Members of school boards 
of the area were invited to be present. 


Long Island, N. Y. 


A dinner meeting was held October 8. Dr. 
Peter Blos, Consulting Psychiatrist, Brooklyn 
College, discussed the relation of mental 
hygiene to guidance. 
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Mohawk Valley, N. 


Winton Tolles was the guest speaker at the 
meeting, October 24. Dean of Utica Col- 
lege of Syracuse University, he stressed the 
need for expert counseling in the high schools 
to screen out those who are not college ma- 
terial. He spoke also of the methods de- 
vised in New York City to meet the over- 
whelming rush of applicants. Other speak- 
ers were Miss Rutherford who described the 
testing program of the Colgate Counseling 
Service, and Eloise Daly of New Hartford 
High School, who showed a film on home- 
making. 


Philadelphia 


A well-attended dinner meeting opened the 
fall program. A panel discussion, ‘‘Job 
Possibilities for Youth Today,” very 
practical in considering the attitude toward 
youth, the openings available, and the prob- 
lems the young worker must meet. Four 
points of view were presented by the follow- 
ing: William D. Galloway, Jr., District 
Manager, USES; Bruce LeSeur, Director of 
the School-Work Program of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools; Paul A. Devine, Personnel 
Officer of the Bayard Company; and Robert 
C. Taber, Director of Pupil Personnel and 
Counseling, Philadelphia Public Schools 
J. Norwood Baker, Principal of Dobbins 
Vocational School, acted as moderator. 


was 


Rhode Island 


“Hazards to Youth" was the dis 
cussed by Josephine Abbott Sever at the an- 
nual luncheon, October 24. Mrs. Sever, Exe- 
cutive Director, Rhode Island Social Hygiene 
Association, recently made a survey of juve- 


nile delinquency in Rhode Island. 


Houston, Tex. 


The recently organized Branch met October 
9. Discussion and demonstration of testing 
included interest testing, John H. Anthony; 
personality testing, Mrs. Marshall \ erniaud; 
testing for mental ability, Sadie Aaron; apti- 
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tude testing, Franklin L. Stovall. A sound 
film, ‘‘Aptitudes and Occupations,’’ was also 
presented. 


Western Massachtisetts Organizes 


From a radius of forty miles came represen- 
tatives of business, industry, schools, public 
and private agencies to Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, to consider forming a new Branch. 
More than 40 persons met at dinner, October 
16, to take the first steps in organizing. Seth 
Arsenian who, for some weeks had been 
sounding out interested persons in the com- 
munity, served as chairman. He was em- 


Supervisors’ 


New Jersey—Since June 17, 1946, Charles W. 
Hamilton, Director of the Division of Educa- 
tion for Veterans, reports that a semimonthly 
survey of vacancies in the New Jersey colleges 
has been conducted. Effective August 31, 
1946, this service was expanded to include the 
private trade and business schools in the state. 
The survey data have been distributed to 
school superintendents, counselors, and other 
advisers of veterans and have received state- 
wide as well as out of the state commenda- 
tion. 

Director Hamilton also reports that Bulle- 
tin Number 8 of the ‘Educational Guidance 
for Veterans’’ series entitled ‘‘Further In- 
formation Concerning Veterans’’ has recently 
been released. 

The Division of Education for Veterans 
offers a series of seminars in twelve centers in 
New Jersey. These seminars resulted from 
requests from school administrators, guidance 
officers, and others interested in counseling 
of veterans. Topics to be considered in these 
meetings include: 


1. Bulletin No. 8 of the series in the 
“Educational Guidance for Veterans"’ 
which is being distributed. 

2. Relationships with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the significance of new 
““directives."’ 
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powered to nominate a steering committee 
arrange for the next meeting and to prepar 
a constitution. The Branch will be know; 
as the Western Massachusetts Branch. 
Guest speaker was W. S. Wheelock who ex 
plained the aims and methods of NVGA an 
the role of Occupations. Mr. Wheelock 
who is Director of Guidance, Hartford 
Conn., Public Schools, substituted for Execu. 
tive Secretary Christine Melcher, who wa 
attending the Trustees meeting in Columbus 
The interest is high and the steering com. 
mittee of 7 persons well represents the varied 
community interests. NVGA_ sends bes: 
wishes to the Western Massachusetts Branch 


Page 


3. Educational facilities on all levels for 
both veterans and civilians. 

4. Secondary education for veterans in- 
cluding acceleration and the use of the 
GED test results. 

5. Adult, vocational, on-the-job training, 
and higher education problems. 

6. Local problems concerning the educa- 
tional guidance of -veterans and non- 
veterans. 

Other members of the State Department of 
Education, Veterans Administration, and 
Division of Veterans Services in New Jersey 
will participate in the seminars.—CLirrorp 
W. Paruiment, Assistant. 


MEMBERS! 


Please return Nominations Ballots im- 
mediately. You want to be included inthe 
NVGA Membership Directory. 
pedite accurate listing if your white card is 


It will ex- 


on file at Headquarters. 
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Mrs. Anna Y. Reed 


Mrs. Anna Y. Reed died in Boston, July 
29, 1946, at the age of seventy-five. Mrs. 
Reed's interest in the personnel field first 
manifested itself in activities related to ju- 
venile wage earners and delinquents. Be- 
rween 1910-1913, at the instance of the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Washington, she made a 
study of 1,800 juvenile court cases, followed 
by case studies of all inmates of penal and re- 
form institutions in the state—a study which 
resulted in the reorganization of juvenile 
court procedure, the introduction of educa- 
tional work in the state penitentiary and the 
establishment of a state industrial school for 
girls on the cottage plan. From 1913 to 1917 
she was director of guidance and placement 
in the Seattle public schools. Her two re- 
ports, ““Seattle Children in School and In- 
dustry,"’ and the 1915 Seattle Vocational 
Guidance Report commanded national at- 
tention, and her study, “‘Seattle Newsboys,” 
is still acclaimed as a model of social research. 

Immediateiy following World War I, Mrs. 
Reed was called to Washington, D. C., to aid 
in the introduction of a guidance program for 
the replacement of youth who had been em- 
ployed in war industries. She organized and 
served as the first Director of the Junior Divi- 
sion of the United States Employment Service. 
When it was no longer possible to continue 
this service under government direction, a 
few outstanding educators and business men 
organized the National Personnel Service 


under private auspices in 1922. Mrs. Reed 
was appointed the Managing Director—a 
position she held for seventeen years. Dur- 
ing this period she personally interviewed 


thousands of young men and women and 
assisted in the solution of their adjustment 
problems. She initiated a number of signifi- 
cant personnel researches and two outstanding 
training programs. 

In 1922, Mrs. Reed accepted a position on 
the graduate faculty of the University of 
Chicago, where she initiated a program for 
teacher training in educational personnel. 
In 1924 when the National Personnel Ser- 
vice transferred its professional headquarters 
to New York, Mrs. Reed joined the faculty 


with the School of Education instituted a 
Department of Personnel Administration, the 
first department of its kind in the United 
States. Under her able leadership the train- 
ing program developed rapidly 

Following her retirement from New York 
University, Mrs. Reed spent some time at 
Cornell and at the University of Chicago, 
where her professional library was housed, 
and where she devoted herself mainly to 
writing. She published two major books 
during her retirement. 
of her latest book, Occupational Placement, Its 
History, Procedures and Educational Implications, 
appears in Occupations, November, 1946, a 
firting testimonial, which Mrs. Reed would 
have liked. 


A favorable review 


Born at Walworth, New York, she was 
married in 1890 to Joseph A. Reed of Bea- 
trice, Nebraska, who at the time of his death, 
in 1932, had been for 25 years Principal of 
Franklin High School, Seattle, Washington 
Albert Cleveland Reed of Norfolk, Virginia, 
is an only son. 


She received the A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from the University of Nebraska, the doc- 
torate from the University of Wisconsin 
Trained in methods of historical research by 
such men as F. M. Fling, C. H. Haskins, and 
F. J. Turner, her whole career was character- 
ized by a scientific attitude and a sane point 
of view. She had teaching experience in the 
Mid-West in both elementary and secondary 
schools. From 1907 to 1909 she was among 
the lecturers on the New York City Public 
Lecture Course. 
tory at the University of Nebraska from 1899 
to 1901, assistant Professor at the University 
of Chicago 1922 to 1924, when she joined the 
staff of New York University, where she re- 
mained until her retirement on September 1, 
1940. 

This is a partial record of a woman's work 
of her life of service. She unstintingly gave 
of herself. Through untiring resources of 
her mind, she guided the way. She ts en- 
shrined in the hearts and in the minds of her 
students, her associates, and the countless 
numbers whom she served. 


She was instructor in his- 


_ 
_ 
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Who’s Who and Where 


C. C. Dunsmoor has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Pupil Personnel and Special Education, 
Board of Education, Long Beach, California. 
Before the war he had been Director of Gui- 
dance, New Rochelle, New York. 


K. Witson has accepted appoint- 
ment as Associate Professor of sociology, 
Purdue University. She had been Director of 
the Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Program in the schools of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


Connett has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Erie, Pennsylvania, public 
schools. 


Frorence Burcer has been appointed Di- 
rector of Pupil Personnel, public schools, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


Mitton Scuweset has accepted a position 
at Mohawk College (Associated Colleges), 
Utica, New York, where he will teach psy- 
chology and render personnel service to stu- 
dents. Previous to his service in the United 
States Army, he was a teacher in the Troy, 
New York, High School, and later Assistant 
Labor Market Analyst, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 


W. R. G. Benper is in charge of special 
personnel research studies, Personnel Divi- 
sion, du Pont Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 


Tomas J. CorriGan is Director of Gui- 
dance and Instructor in History, Aroostook 
State Normal School, Presque Isle, Maine. 
Previous to his service as a bombardier with 
the Army Air Force, Mr. Corrigan taught in 
the high school, Braintree, Massachusetts. 


Asert W. Frost is Counselor Coordinator, 
Rockland County, New York, schools. Pre- 
vious to his service in the U. S. Navy he was 


a teacher in the Newark Valley Cenry 
School, New York. 


James L. MacKay has been appoins, 
Chief of the Veterans Center, Universin 
Arizona, Tucson. He had been a counsel» 
Beaumont H. §S., St. Louis, and Presiden; 
the local NVGA Branch. 


Lester N. has been adi: 
to the staff of Marquette University Vetery: 
Guidance Center, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Mary H. S. Hayes has been appoin: 
chairman of the national personnel commit: 
of the Girl Scouts. During the war PD; 
Hayes served as a relocation officer with 
War Relocation Authority. She had bee 
the Director, Vocational Service for Junior 
and was formerly President, NVGA. 


Leranp L. Metzcer has been appoint: 
Dean, Wright Branch, Chicago Junior C 
lege. He was formerely Assistant Dir 
tor, Bureau of Occupational Research, Ch 
cago Public Schools. 


Puitie Gootp is now Director of Counse 
ing and Guidance, Hillyer Junior Colles: 
Hartford, Connecticut. Mr. Goold had bee 
a counselor, Vocational Service Cente 


New York City, YMCA. 


L. Nicnotas, formerly Nebraski 
State Supervisor, OIGS, has accepted th 


presidency of State Teachers College, Peru 
Nebraska. 


Marion McPuerson has resigned he 


position as Executive Secretary, Occupations 
Planning Committee, Welfare Federation 
Cleveland, Ohio, to become Director, Plannc 
Parenthood League for the State of Mar) 
land. 


Kennetu Asuacrart, Assistant Chief of che 
Advisement and Guidance Section of tht 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 


Division of the Veterans Administration 
Denver, is giving a course in occupationa 
information at the University of Denver. 
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Tuomas Q. Gitson, recently Personnel 
Director of the H. H. Brown Shoe Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Psychology, 
and Associate Director of the Veterans Gui- 
dance Center, Clark University. Mr. Gilson 
will continue to serve as Consultant for the 
H. H. Brown Shoe Company. 


Martin E. McCavirr is Chief, University 
of Pennsylvania's Veterans Guidance Center. 
During the war he was a Lieutenant, USNR, 
serving as Educational Services Officer. 


| Leonarp WenrstLerR is now Principal, 
Kennard Jr. High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
He had been a boys’ adviser, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Davip Fits, following his discharge from 
the Army, was appointed vocational ap- 
praiser, Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Irvin S. Gress has accepted appointment 
as Assistant Professor of Psychology, San 
Diego State College, California. He was 
formerly Dean of Boys, Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania, High School. His ‘‘Voice of the 
Serviceman’’ appeared in Occupations, 
March, 1943. 


Jane Schoonmaker has been appointed 
full-time Director of Guidance, West Bend, 
Wisconsin, Public Schools. 


Epwarp Cuieary has returned from three 
years of service in the Navy to a position 
as full-time counselor, Butler, New Jersey, 


Public Schools. 


Dwicat C. Bairp has resigned as Colorado 
State Supervisor, OIGS, to be Director of 
Placements, University of Denver. He will 
prganize the first all-university placement 
bureau for alumni and direct placement of 
undergraduates in part-time jobs. 


Joan D. Apams is Psychologist, Federal 
Penitentiary, U. S$. Public Health Service, 
Aclanta, Georgia. Before his service in the 
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Army Mr. Adams was with the Placement 
Department, Bureau of Federal Prisons and 
Professor of Business Relations, Troy, New 


York. 


Dr. Dantet F. Bropry has been appointed 
Dean of Students and Director of the De- 
partment of Student Life at City College, 
New York City. This new department in- 
cludes testing and guidance, supervision of 
student organizations and publications, vet- 
terans’ advisement, supervision of physically 
handicapped students, job placement, and 
research. 


Business Education Visual Aids 


Films and filmstrips are now available for 
rental or sale in the fields of accounting, con- 
sumer education, sales training, distributive 
education, duplicating machines, vocational 
guidance, introduction to business, office ma- 
chines, shorthand, typewriting, and voice- 
writing. Distributor is Business Education 
Visual Aids, formed by Clifford Ettinger, 
Visual Education Editor, Journal of Business 
Education, who has had many years’ teaching 
experience. During the war he served as 
project supervisor, education officer, and 
writer in the Navy Training Film Branch, 
with the rank of licutenant commander. 
Address: Business Education Visual Aids, 
330 West 72 Street, New York 23. 
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Apprenticeship Programs Increase Rapidly ria 
ania 
HE NUMBER Of establishments with regis- prentice receive training in all the skills di. a 
tered apprenticeship programs in the his trade, including related classroom me 
skilled trades in the United States increased by struction. They stipulate the wages Went 
more than 164 per cent from the end of Sep- cover other pertinent data in a written agr sectiat 
tember, 1945, to the end of September, 1946. ment. anit 
These figures have been released by William F. Certain abuses in training programs fe Fagin 
Patterson, Director, Apprentice-Training Ser- veterans resulted in the enactment of Pu! aeons 
5 
vice, U.S. Department of Labor. The increase Law 679, an amendment to the G.I. B Plects 
was from 25,800 to 68,200. Other increases These were found in short-term, on-the- Faois 
are: local registered apprenticeship programs training rather than in apprenticeship poh) peace: 
increased from 4,840 to 11,895, and local joint grams. corres 
management-labor apprenticeship committees This law reduces the subsistence allowaod} \yore 
from 1,894 to 3,843, during the same period. for a veteran in on-the-job training and ; i aaieang 
‘‘Registered’’ systems and establishments are _ plications are being received to recognize he aut 
those approved by and listed with a state or ditional occupations as apprenticeable tra BD ckett 
federal apprenticeship agency. Financial aid from the government is ava 
Several factors are responsible for this great able for two years to on-the-job trainces } 
expansion in apprenticeship. During the apprentices may receive financial assistas Ninet 
depression years many journeymen were out for four years. led | 
of work and industry lost sight of the need State agencies vested with the authority y 
fortraining apprenticesfor normal production. approve establishments for veterans’ trainin; ;. 
§ 
During the war the Armed Forces took prac- under the G.I. Bill are warned by the A a ives 
tically all young men who might have taken that they should be extremely careful in aff rar 
apprentice training. There is therefore a amining these applications before recogn same 
shortage of skilled workers in some trades ing jobs as apprenticeable. Otherwise t > 
today. It is estimated that thousands more present high standards in the skilled trai. aie 
craftsmen will be needed for the post-war pro- cannot be maintained. oli 
uring the past year n r 
ship standards have been established for four pip Cher 
trades in the construction industry: brick- A screening test, the Pre-engineecring / 


laying, plastering, cement finishing, and 
roofing. This brings to a total of ten, the 
trades in the construction industry for which 
standards have been set. These standards 
were all formulated by committees equally 
representative of national contractor and 
labor organizations. These national stand- 
ards are patterns for setting up local appren- 
ticeship systems. They specify that an ap- 


ventory is widely used in selecting studen' 
During 1945-1946, 32 institutions used « 
Inventory for 12,300 students. Sophome 
Achievement Examinations will be used ! nee 
a second screening ‘‘to reassure those studet | 
who should continue their engineering sf 
ies."" Senior examinations have been propos 
to provide information for graduating studen 
their teachers, and prospective employe’ 


pla 
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CURRENT NEWS 


reparation of these tests has been made pos- 
thle by aid of the Carnegie Corporation of 
Jew York and the Carnegie Foundation for 
he Advancement of Teaching, American 
xiety for Engineering Education, and the 
agineers Council for Professional Develop- 
bent. The Chairman of the Committee on 
Rudent Selection and Guidance, ECPD, is 
arl J. Edkhardt, Jr., University of Texas. 
Chairman H. P. Hammond of the Pennsyl- 
ania State College, Chairman of the Com- 
bittee which accredits technical institutes, 


Skills qH nounces that the curricula of the following 
ave been accredited 
S¢S Wentworth Institute, Boston, Mass., Archi- 
tectural Construction, Electrical Con- 
struction and Tool Design, Steam and Diesel 
ams '4) Engineering; Bliss Electrical School, Wash- 
f Pul ington, D. C., Fundamentals of Industrial 
Electrical Engineering; Capitol Radio 
the- Engineering Institute, Washington, D. C., 
MP PPRY Practical Radio Engineering (residence and 
correspondence courses ). 
lowandil More than 70,000 copies of the booklet, 
and « Bugineering as a Career, have been distributed. 
nize Phe author was the late Dean Emeritus R. L. 
the Pennsylvania State College. 
IS ava 
nees b Shortage in Scientists 
SIStiO4) Ninety thousand new engineers will be 
— fecded between June, 1946, and June, 1950, re- 
na on a committee of the American Society for 
he ‘7 Engineering Education, Karl T. Compton, 
ye Mairman. The shortage will not be made up 
Mitfore 1952. There is also a serious shortage 
hag nong chemists and chemical engineers. In 
~p be Lamp, August, 1946, James R. Killian, fr., 
ice-President, Massachusetts Institute of 
Icchnology, predicts that demand will be 
Bebled by 1950 and that by 1955 we will have 
'S @ accumulated deficit of about 3,600 Ph.D.'s 
ton ® Chemistry. Dr. Killian recommends that 
Federal Government establish scholar- 
ae Ips and that industry set up programs of 
homogmudent aid. He makes also the pertinent 
al gestion that industry refrain from raiding 
cudenifpllege faculties, for they are already under- 
ioe affed and cannot compete on a salary basis. 
Army’s New Personnel Program 
slovenia Lhe Army will draw on civilian institutions 


d practices in business and industry in es- 


Justice to plan a campaign against it 
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tablishing its personnel program which will 
eventually give training to every Regular 
Army officer on active duty. Twenty-five 
carefully selected officers are taking one-year 
at: University of Pennsylvania, 
American University, University of Mary- 
land, Stanford University, University of 
Washington, University of Minnesota, Ohio 
State University, University of North Caro- 
lina, Harvard University, and Princeton Uni- 
versity. The five students from the 
group will take additional one-year courses 


courses 


top 


Officers will observe personnel administration 
in civilian industry. Training will also be 
given in the Service Schools. A full term 
course in ‘‘Military Psychology and Leader- 
ship’’ will be given at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. This will be supplemented 
by on-post courses, and by a basic nine months 
course at Fort Benning. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s School, Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, will 
give courses in Job Analysis and Position 
Classification, Employment, Placement and 
Separations, etc. The School of Personnel ts 
one of the four schools in the recently reor- 
ganized Command and Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth. Personnel and 
related subjects will be included in the cur- 
ricula of the Armed Forces College, Norfolk, 
Virginia; the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces and the National War College, both at 
Washington, D. C. Since these institutions 
are operated under jurisdiction of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the study of personnel prob- 
lems will not be limited to the Army 

The Director of Personnel Administration 
for the War Department is Major General 
Willard S. Paul; Coordinator of Personnel 


management 


and Administrative Instruction in the Army 
school system is Col. James H. Banville. 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark some 


months ago visited a correctional institution 
near the District of Columbia and was ap- 
palled by the conditions he found there. He 
studied the whole problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, and invited a small group from public 
and private agencies to the Department of 
From 
that planning evolved the National Confer- 
ence for the Prevention and Control of Juve- 


j 
al 
wal 
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nile Delinquency which met in Washington, 
D. C., November 20-22. At this conference 
hundreds of agencies collaborated. Max 
Baer and Gertrude Schermerhorn are repre- 
senting NVGA. 

Weeks of work preceded the Conference. 
The field of juvenile crime was divided into 
categories. Pre-conference panels prepared 
reports on these categories. On the panels 
were representatives of federal, state, com- 
munity, and private organizations. These 
reports were considered by panels at the Con- 
ference, each panel being charged to bring 
out a final report that reflected its ‘‘undictated 
opinion.’’ Delegates were asked to organize 
conferences in their own communities. The 
group to take the initiative for the project 
will vary with the community—farm groups, 
for example, would be the logical choice in a 
rural area. The Conference recognized the 
fact that home and community conditions 
generate juvenile crime—that is where they 
must come to grips with it. (See also Occu- 
PATIONS, p. 149.) 


Los Angeles Counselors Workshop 


Two weeks on the job gave counselors, 
teachers, and principals valuable business ex- 
perience during the four weeks’ workshop 
held last summer. Thirty-three persons saw 
the wheels go round im local stores, banks, 
insurance companies, and the telephone com- 
pany. During the mornings of the first week 
the teachers were addressed by company 
executives; in the afternoons they toured the 
organizations. The second and third weeks 
were spent with business concerns. Generally 
the teacher spent a half day in each depart- 
ment, learning about the job from the super- 
visor. The fourth week was devoted to pre- 
paring occupational briefs summarizing the 
occupational data that had been collected. 
Motion pictures covering the different busi- 
nesses visited were shown. 

A significant by-product of the workshop 
was the increased sympathy and understand- 
ing developed between the teachers and the 
businessmen. Executives asked counselors 
for a frank appraisal of their personnel organi- 
zation, from the standpoint of vocational 
guidance. Counselors asked businessmen 


how they could better prepare their studensff 

for jobs. The executives prefer applicants yi “Urg 
have a good general education, rather thy careet 
training in special skills, the counselo, Sconde 
learned. Other specific recommendatig, 
include the following: Improve Englis ft 


gverage 
skills—spelling, word division, alphabeti, fair for 
ing. Insist on accuracy in simple arithmer, 

women 
computations. Teach use of the slide ru, bot sal 
Stress courtesy, grooming, ethics, tenacit educati 
etc. Give occupational information befor bo the 


the twelfth grade. Give definite training had, th 


filling out _ the 
training in boo keeping and typing on Biome n 
broader elective basis for academic student bther 1 
Organize a cooperative method of transmi pare fa 


ting information about the training, voceM) od the 
tional interests, and qualifications of appl- 
cants to prospective employers. Bring bus ministt 
nessmen to the schools more often. this pr 

The. Workshop was sponsored by th: 
Secondary Counselors’ Association and th: 


Curriculum Division of the Los Angel 

Schools. The complete account of the pr a 
ect appeared in the Los Angeles School Journa : 

scribes 

and en 

Women and Wages high s 

buy th 


Seven states have equal-pay laws: th tudio 
New York law prohibits wage discriminatior ming, 
against either sex; in the other 6 states law fascina 
prohibit employers from maintaining wag 
differentials against women, based on ope 
The Michigan (1919) and Illinois (1944) law 
apply to manufacturing only. The 
(1919) law applies to all public and privacy Big | 
employment; the Washington (1943) 
applies to all private employment; the Nev says th 
York (1944) and Massachusetts (1945) law 
apply to all private employment other thatf ig ep 
domestic service, farm work, and employe: salt 
of specified types of non-profit-making orga 
zations. The Rhode Island (1946) applies 0 f) 
all private employment except domestic sf) oyg 
vice and non-profit-making organizations 4, 
Thirteen states have laws prohibiting dis , 
crimination on the basis of sex in the salaric City 


of teachers. 
Bills were introduced in the House and Seo- mn \ 
ate in the last session of Congress and & Pina y 


ported out of Committee but were not dc ag g, 
bated before adjournment. 
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Secondary School Principals, October, 1946, p. 
$2. Dr. Douglass points out that to take the 
pverage of teachers’ salaries as a basis is not 
fair for ‘‘more than 80 per cent of teachers are 
women."’ He gives statistics showing pres- 
ent salarics in administrative positions in 
education and concludes: ‘“‘In proportion 
to the amount of college education he has 
had, the male educator is at least as well paid 
gs the physician, dentist, or attorney of the 
same number of years of experience.’’ The 
other rewards of a career in education com- 
pare favorably with those of other professions 
and therefore intelligent boys with the poten- 
tialities of becoming superior teachers or ad- 
ministrators should be encouraged to enter 
this profession. 


High school students at Floral Park, Long 
Island, operate their own FM radio station. 
The American Magazine, October, 1946, de- 
scribes the project. How the station is used 
and enjoyed by all the grades, as well as the 
high school; how the money was raised to 
buy the equipment; how these students learn 
studio maintenance, script writing, program- 
ming, and other techniques—all make a 
fascinating story. 


One thousand seniors in Arkansas high 
schools on the whole made sensible voca- 
tional choices, a recent survey reveals. OIGS 
State Supervisor Dolph Camp, reporting in 
American Vocational Journal, October, 1946, 
says that relatively few selected glamor voca- 
tions although too many chose clerical work 
and engineering and too few, farming, mea- 
sured by the 1940 Census of the Arkansas labor 
force. 

} Old Vic Theatre's ambitious new program 
will be of special interest to those who saw 
their magnificent productions in New York 
City not long ago. Besides repairing their 
bomb-damaged building, the Governors of 
(Old Vic announce the establishment of an 
(Old Vic Theatre Center for training, research, 


= development of all forms of theater ac- 
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tivity. The project is described in Women's 
Employment (London), October, 1946. Stu- 
dents from all parts of the British Isles will 
be eligible to attend the school which is 
scheduled to open January, 1947. It is hoped 
scholarships may later be available to talented 
students who otherwise could not take the 
training. There will also be established 
Young Vic, a theater for children, which will 
play in London and tour in the British Isles. 


The great variety of opportunities in life 
insurance is stressed in School and College Place- 
ment, October, 1946, p. 27. Directed pri- 
marily to college graduates, the article points 
out that the business is expanding rapidly 
and more personnel will be needed. Aptitude 
for selling life insurance may be measured by 
the Aptitude Index, prepared by the Life 
Insurance Management Association, 115 
Broad Street, Hartford, Connecticut, or by 
using a standard vocational aptitude test... . 
In the same issue of the magazine the Job 
Experience program at Evanston Township, 
Illinois, High School is described. ‘‘Members 
attend class one period per week and work 
regularly throughout the school year on an 
approved training job, where we have a 
formal indenture in force with the employer, 
calling for from 10 to 20 hours of work per 
week.” Modern swift transportation 
which is eliminating space is also quickening 
an interest in the study of foreign languages. 
In addition to teaching there will be jobs in 
business and government service for foreign 
language majors, according to an article, p. 
36. 


More Sources on Tolerance 


For readers of Loescher's article (Novem- 
ber, 1946, Occ:pations, p. 90), we suggest 
these additional articles: the June, 1946, 
issue of the English Journal, $.35 a copy, 
National Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68 Street, Chicago 21; Democratic Human 
Relations, National Council of Social Studies, 
$2.00, paper, $2.30, cloth, Executive Secre- 
tary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; More than Tolerance, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, $.15; The Teaching of 
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International and Intercultural Understanding in 


the Public Schools of California, W. Henry 
Cooke, sponsored by the International Cen- 
ter, San Francisco; World Citizenship (Social 
Studies Curriculum Monograph :SS-55, 
March, 1946), issued from the office of C. C. 
Trillingham, Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles County; and Intercultural Education 
News, June, 1946, Bureau of Intercultural 
Education, 1697 Broadway, N. Y. 


Timely Topics 


To protect veterans and others, the Buffalo 
Better Business Bureau issues a little folder, 
“So You're Going Back to School,’’ which 
lists these pertinent questions: Is there a 
place for you in the field? Is the school li- 
censed? Is the salesman exaggerating his 
claims? What is the contract? Did they 
guarantee a job? Is it worth the money?, etc. 

Approximately 89,120 students were en- 
rolled September 1, 1946, in the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps program. Of these 65,210 are 
junior cadets; the remainder, seniors. The 
last of the Corps members will be graduated 
during 1948. . . . A Veterans Administration 
Survey shows that about 70 per cent of women 
veterans had applied or were planning to 
apply for benefits under the G.I. Bill. There 
are now 313,000 women veterans of World 
War II; eventually the total will reach about 

370,000. . . . The Apprentice Training Service 
of the Department of Labor reported that 
registered apprentices rose from 19,000, June 
30, 1945, to 57,000, June 30, 1946. About 
half of these are in the building trades. If 
unregistered apprentices are included, the 
total would be 90,000. . . . Of approximately 
850,000 farm boys discharged from the Armed 
Forces, about 60 per cent have stated they 
want to own farms. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration reports that the majority of FSA 
loans are going to veterans. . . . Total number 
of farm workers, August 1, 1946, was 11,044,- 
000. About 2,786,000 were hired hands... . 
The U. S. Office of Education has been desig- 
nated as the certifying agency for college and 
university teachers for whom deferment is 
sought under the Selective Service System. 
The Office of Scientific Research Development 
will continue to certify for advanced students 
and research workers in the physical sciences 
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and engineering. . . . The National Nuri, 
Council says that 40,000 student nurses Ww! 


be needed to cope with the acute shortage 
graduate nurses in 1946-1947... . A new fie] 


industrial editing, is growing and presen: 


opportunities for specially trained persor 


Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, of; 


what is said to be the first undergraduar 
course preparing for this work. 


Vocational Interest Locator 


This tool useful in individual or grour 


counseling has just been revised. It require 
no complicated scoring but should always } 


followed by an interview between counselo; 
and counselee. It aids in discovering th: 


individual's interests in terms of work area 
For further details and price list, write N. A 
Lufburrow, 3112 Milford Avenue, Baltimor. 
7, Maryland. 


To guarantee having your name in the NVG} 
Directory, be sure your 3X5 white file car 
is on file at Headquarters Office by January | 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


LIMIT 
THE SKY $ THE <r’ MERKLE 
By C. HALL weviation. 


Jobs 
$2.00 


in commercial 
Careers Ser! 
the DR. HARRY DEXTER 
KITSON, Teachers’ College. 


CAR N SAFETY 

STACK, W. A. CUTTER, 
C. HAWKINS. Choosing 
tion in the broad field of safety 
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ties for trained men in 
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By ie for those who write wk 
WHEELS 
B Sar R LINGENFELTER 
Alt about the library profession. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
Kitson Series—$1.50 each. At bookstores, or order from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 275, 354 4th Av., Y. 10 
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ing and the licensing requirements of certain 

Occupations. 

} While many of the fields covered have been 

extensively treated in studies of a 


r Books Reviewed 


Reviews of Recent Publications. .. By Various Contributors 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN. By Lillian D. 
Millar. Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada, 
and Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
1946. Pp.94. $2.00. 

In a small book of less than 100 pages, Miss 
Millar describes 15 professional and semi- 
professional occupations which provide good 
ppportunities for women. The chapters 
tover the fields of Commercial Artist, Den- 
tist, Food Specialist, Journalist, Lawyer, Li- 
brarian, Nurse, Occupational Therapist, Op- 
tometrist, Pharmacist, Physical Instructor, 
Physician, Physiotherapist, Saleswoman, and 
Social Worker. 

Being a Canadian, her descriptions are in 
terms of the conditions and requirements ap- 
plicable to that country which decreases 
somewhat their usefulness for readers in the 
United States. This applies particularly to 


information regarding opportunities for train- 


for women, several have been included, such 
as Optometrist and Pharmacist, which have 
Bot often been stressed as promising fields for 
women. In the chapter on the Food Special- 
ist, likewise, Miss Millar brings out certain 
Bnique suggestions for the application of 
Home Economics training such as the editing 
of a Homemaker’s column or conducting 
Marketing programs on the radio. 

The descriptions are quite complete, cover- 
ing the various outlets in the general field, in- 
tluding the possibility of going into business 
for oneself, the prospects for expansion of the 
Beld, the personal characteristics desirable, 
the training required, and a careful statement 
Sf where, (in Canada) this training can be 
®btained with the requirements for entrance 

nd length of course. Wherever possible, the 

lary that can be expected is given, and, in 
any lines, it has been possible to report the 
umber of women now employed in the pro- 
ssion (again in Canada). 

In every field, also, the feasibility of mar- 


ried women working has been discussed, and 
suggestions made of part-time employment. 

The articles have all been written from the 
viewpoint of post-war development, and chis, 
together with suggestions of how supple- 
mentary skills, such as ability in writing or 
artistic talent, can be utilized in connection 
with a seemingly quite unrelated occupation, 
provide the most original contributions to 
this study of occupations for women. 

The highly readable, style in which the 
book is written will make it of interest to 
both students and counselors.—Mary H. S. 
Hayes, New York City. 


THEORIE DE L’ORIENTATION PROFES- 
SIONNELLE. By Pierre Naville. Paris, 
Gallimard, 1945. Pp. 290. 

An idea of the point of view presented in 
this book may be obtained from a statement 
in the preface: ‘*Vocational guidance is as 
deceptive as the social regime in which it 
operates."" The author confidently expects 
the society of tomorrow to be socialistic, and 
he tries to show how vocational guidance 
will need to be modified to operate in such a 
milieu. He says that it is a task that should 
be performed by ‘‘revolutionists."’ 

The author dice his fulminations chiefly 
at the theory (which he says is current in 
Europe) that vocational guidance is choosing 
for each individual the occupation for which 
he has an inborn aptitude. M. Naville says 
that this kind of vocational guidance operates 
ina vacuum. The individual, however, does 
not live in a vacuum; he is a member of 
society, and his choice of vocation is depend- 
ent on the nature of that society. At present 
that society is a capitalistic regime dominated 
by the money interests. So vocational gui- 
dance should be taken in hand by the state 
and operated under the control of worker- 
collectives. 

In view of the position taken by the author, 
he naturally objects to the excessive depend- 
ence on “‘aptitude’’ tests prevalent in Europe 
and elsewhere. Several of his observations 
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should be taken to heart, even by those who 
do not agree with his fundamental premise. 
He quotes a pertinent remark, found in 
Hogben’s Mathematics for the Million, to the 
effect that corre'ation is only a measure of 
statistical resemblance. Likewise, Darmois 
points out that any relation indicated by a 
statistical computation is purely mathe- 
matical. If it is not nourished by substance, 
it is vacuous. His other argument is not so 
cogent; namely, that present-day vocational 
psychologists make erroneous correlations be- 
cause ‘‘they only use criteria that derive from 
the demands of the capitalistic hierachy of 
society.”’ 

There is a highly argumentative chapter on 
“The Theory of Aptitude,’’ in which the 
author quotes many European writers who 
view aptitude as the significant determinant 
of vocational choice. The author argues 
against the belief that each individual has a 
fixed vocational aptitude, and urges that we 
regard him as a modifiable organism capable 
of adapting himself to many occupations. 

The book ends with suggestions for the 
transformation of vocational guidance in 
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France. Among them: Vocational guiday 
at various levels of the educational sche 
should be unified under the direction of 
national Ministry of Education. It sh 
likewise coordinate the effort of priv; 
agencies, statistical bureaus, labor exchangy 
health services, and labor unions. 

There is a pathetic picture of vocatior 
guidance as it had to operate during the d; 
of the Nazi occupation, when counselors 
youth were obliged to help select workers { 
forced labor in Germany. Written duri 
the occupation, the book bears the censor 
stamp. 

There is no index, and there are few refeJ 
ences to the American literature. 

Perhaps some of the contentions set for 
in this book are needed in Europe, but t 
American reader, schooled in a democri 
state of society and a democratic theory 
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enjoy satisfactory mental health? 


1. California Test of Personality. 


nated as intangibles. 


fob Los Angeles. 
Write for Descriptive Catalog 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard 


YOU KNOW 


That more individuals become patients in mental hospitals each year than 
enter college as freshmen? That practically every pupil encounters problems 
and frustrations leading to tensions and stresses that must be relieved if he is to 
That many teachers are using scientifically 
constructed tests designed to ascertain incipient emotional conflicts before the 
pupils concerned become seriously maladjusted? 


BE MODERN—BE SOLICITOUS OF PUPIL NEEDS 


Assist in the prevention of mental and emotional disorders and thus contribute to the happiness 
of individual pupils and the stability of society. 

An inventory designed to identify and reveal the status 
of certain highly important factors in personality and social adjustment usually desig- 


Available on Primary, Elementary, Intermediate, Secondary and Adult levels; per 25, 
$1.25, fob Los Angeles. Specimen Set, any level, 25¢ postpaid. 

2. Mental Health Analysis. Aninstrument developed to assist teachers, parents, and others 
in obtaining a better understanding of the subtle forces which determine mental health. 
Available on Elementary, Intermediate, Secondary, and Adult levels; per 25, $1.75, 

Specimen Set, any level, 25¢ postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


vocational guidance, it appears that some F 
the time M. Naville is fighting a straw mx ope 
Perhaps the book should be regarded a whe 
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Publications Received 


Training 


Directory of Private Business Schools. Wash- 
gton, D. C., National Council of Business 
hools., 1946. Pp. 36. Free. 


|A directory of business schools in the United States 
hich have been approved for offering of ‘‘one or more 
the Council's five standard courses of study." Items 
red include date of founding, student capacity, standard 
urses, other courses, number of typewriters. 


Home Study Blue Book. Washington, D. C., 
ational Home Study Council, 1946. Pp. 


Free. 

Directory of 41 private home study schools and courses 
d alphabetical listing of courses cross-indexed to indi- 
te which school offers them. The directory cautions 
at approved courses listed by two schools may not be 
equal merit. “‘It only means that each school truth- 
lly describes its offerings and that the fees charged are 
@asonable for the instruction and services rendered.”’ 


| Vocational Training Opportunities in New York 
tate. Albany, N. Y., Bureau of Guidance, 
lew York State Department of Education, 
946 (Revised). Pp. 160. 

Information about schools of less than college grade, 
proved by the State Department of Education. Revised 
rt counselors of veterans and others. Gives the list of 
hools and courses offered, and an alphabetical list of 
cupations with reference to the institutions giving 
yurses. 


Where to Find Vocational Training in New 
‘ork City. 95 Madison Ave., N. Y., Voca- 
ional Advisory Service, 1946. Pp. 108. 
2.00. 

The twelfth edition of the directory. It lists courses 
iven in 481 schools and colleges, entrance requirements, 
ost, day or evening, etc. ction on courses for the 


andicapped. 


Occupational Information 


Belleau, Wilfrid E. Osteopathy as a Career. 
ark Publishing House, 4141 West Vliet 
treet, Milwaukee, Wis., 1946. Pp. 34. $.60. 
Includes the history, nature of work, training (colleges 
isted), qualifications, licensure, entering the field, oppor- 
unities, income, women in osteopathy, advantages and 
isadvantages. Appendix gives geographical distribu- 
ion, professional organizations, bibliography, and state 


equirements. 


(Please turn to page 194) 
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Organization 


and 


Supervision 


of 
Guidance 


by 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 


Invaluable to Counselors 


and Administrators 


Widely recognized as the standard reference on 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-page 
book is kept within easy reach for continuous use 
by thousands of high-school principals, guidance 
directors, and superintendents. 

This book contains the experience of dozens of 
guidance experts and authorities, gathered by 
Doctor Allen through his wide contacts in the 
guidance field. The author was a former president 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
He had developed in Providence, R.I., one of the 
finest guidance programs of any public school 
system in the country. 


I. 
II. 
Ill. 
IV. 
V. 
VL. 
VIL. 
VIil. 
IX. 
X. 


XL. 
XII. 


CONTENTS 
Class Counselor—Generalist or Specialist? 
Personnel Records and Research 
The Interview and Individual Adjustment 
Group Guidance or Orientation 
Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 
Problems and Methods of Adjustment 
Guidance in Secondary Schools 
Guidance as an Articulating Factor 
Problems and Methods of Group Guidance 
Guidance Beyond the Regular Day 
Schools 
The Supervision of Guidance 
Guidance for Adults 


Aprpenpix—Forms and Reports; Follow-Up 
Studies; Manual for Use of Personnel Charts 


30-day approval—Net prof. price, $2.92 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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Blank, Helen R. Foreign Trade, New 
York University, Washington Square, Occu- 
pational Index, 1946, Pp.6. $.25. 


From a million and a half to 10 million new jobs may 
be created directly or indirectly in foreign trade. A 
college education is desirable but not necessary and a 
knowledge of one foreign language is important, plus 
the ability to absorb detailed information concerning 
international trade practices, international law, eco- 
nomics, and banking. Women held many of the better 
paying jobs during the War and are expected to continue, 
except in the foreign departments of banks. Other infor- 
mation on methods of entrance, possible earnings, num- 
ber and distribution of workers, advantages, and dis- 
advantages are included in this little booklet. 


Spalding, Eugenia K. Professional Adjust- 
ments in Nursing. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1946. Pp. 510. $3.25. 

Intended for senior students and graduate nurses, it 


includes a survey of occupational opportunities for pro- 
fessional nurses of interest to the counselor of girls. 


Jobs in Industrial Relations. Minneapolis 
Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Minnesota, 1946. Pp. 42. 


An interim report of a study still in process. Aims to 
give information on 26 common jobs in industry, labor, 
and government and the personal qualifications needed. 
Salaries are not given for reasons indicened in the pretace. 
Lists twice as many jobs in management as in unions. 
Good follow-up to the Bradley article, Occupations, 
October, 1946. 


Weiss, Jane. Opportunities for the College 
Graduate in the New York City Civil Service. 
Studies in Municipal Problems, No. 12. De- 
partment of Investigation, City of New York, 
1946. Pp.64. Mimeographed. 


The general outlook for college students, comparison 
with opportunities in federal jobs and in private industry. 
Some 60 jobs are described under these heads: adminis- 
trative, engineering and architectural, legal, public 
health, radio, welfare, and miscellaneous. Under each 
job the author gives duties, requirements, salary. In 
the general inwolection she compares the general policy 
of the British with the regulations in New York City 
Civil Service. The foreword states that the study was 
part of an seme | program 3 to honor students 
in local colleges and sponsored by the Department of 
Investigation through its Division of Coeslinnlen and 
Research. 


General 


Schaul, Martin W. The Job Hunter's Hand- 
book. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1946. Pp. 


58. Cloth, $1.00; paper $.75. 


Contains sections on: sources of employment, self- 
inventory, organizations that can help you, how to use 
employment agencies, do you want a Civil Service job, 
aids to interview, special supervision of veterans. 


It is 
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geared to the job-seeker in rural areas. See also Occup, Valent 

tions, April, 1946, p. 389, “‘The Employment Director, Edt 

A Tool for the Job-Seeker,”” by Martin W. Schau]. 
ibrary, 


Burnham Paul S. Employment, Rehabilitg. 


Thirty 


tion, and Veteran Adjustment. A Bibliography soph 
1940-1945. Chicago, Public 
Service No. 97, 1946. Pp.27. $1.00. 

References are grouped under the following heading; | Potter 
Employment, Rehabilitation, Veterans Adjustmen; undame 
There is an author index and a list of abbreviations aie” sa 
addresses. ink A 

0. 

Small Business. Cleveland, Ohio, Publi: ; 

Library, Business Information Bureau. Pp & such, ar 
13 and Supplement, four pages. Mimeo- 
graphed. Preven: 

Alphabetical listing of businesses with the call number MJ Y., } 
of the book in the library. 

46. F 

Amputations. Loss of Hearing. Loss of Sight. diges 
Tuberculosis. Malaria. Washington, D. C., vob 
American Red Cross, 1946. ember, 

Little booklets of *‘information for families and friends 
of veterans."’ y be 

he N. 

Everybody's Handicraft Handbook. Washing- ary 
ton, D. C., Progress Press, 1946. Pp. 156. Be. j 
Illustrated. $2.00. 

More than 20 handicrafts, with notes on tools and 
equipment needed for each. = 

Teeter, Verl A. Occupational Life. New _ 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. Pp 
175. $.96. Revised. 


This ‘‘ Vocational Guidebook”’ in its second edition has FJ 
new units on finding and holding a job, educationa 
planning, deciding on a favorite vocation, and improving 
the personality. Included also are the Self-Inventory 
and Occupational Interest Indicator in the Appendix, FF = 
and additional supplementary activities. 


The Motion Picture: A Selected Booklist A 
American Library Association, Chicago, and { 
Warner Bros. Pictures. ; 

Published on the 20th anniversary of the sound motios 
picture, the list has one section on vocations in the 7 
movies. Other sections deal with the history of the , 
industry, making movies, and interpreting the movies an 

he 

Hilton, M. Eunice. Guide to Guidance pi 
Vol. VIII. Syracuse University Press, 1946 
Pp. 58. $1.00. rs 

Selected bibliography of of interest t the 
deans, counselors, teachers, and administrators. Book tur 
and articles classified under Present Educational Tren¢ 
and Issues, jw and Responsibilities of Personne 
Workers, Guidance Procedures and Techniques, Areas 0! 
Counseling and Guidance. Includes also a list of the 25 SC 


books most widely used by educators and counselors io FJ 
the last 5 years. Eighth in an annual series begun in 1939 
by the National Association of Deans of Women. Vols 
V, VI, VII, still available at one dollar each. 
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An 


partmental Committee appointed by Gov. Dewey, 
cember, 1944. ‘“The philosophy, plans, and objectives 


phasis in guidance practices is highly important." 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


‘alentine, P. F., Editor. Twentieth Cen- Davis, Frederick B. I[tem-Analysis 
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Data 


Education. New York, Philosophical Cambridge, Mass., Graduate School of Edu- 
rary, 1946. Pp.656. $7.50. cation, Harvard University, 1946. Pp. 42. 


Thirty educators contribute chapters on theory and  §$.75. Paper 


k Aviation Devices, 1945. Pp. 108. and use of item-analysis data are discussed. Uset 
00. Illustrated. psychologists and test constructors 


1 elementary book on aviation. No job descriptions 


sophy of American Education, psychology, science, dhe of « arent from the 

ety, and problems. The articles deal with all levels 
education. and Guidance of the American ( il on Educatior 
; ie Its purpose is to describe new measur f item dif ty 

Potter, Norman, and Konicek, William. and item discrimination power; it presents a chart from 

wndamentals of Aviation. Binghamton,N.Y., hich difficulty and discrimination indices for individual 
< items may be read in one operatior T} ation 


ch, and practically no vocational guidance. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Prevention in Action 24 James treet, Albany = TEXT—NOTEBOOKS 
Y., New York State Youth Commission, By 
46. Pp. 64. R. Floyd Cromwell and M. D. Parmenter 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 


digest of ‘Preventing Juvenile Delinquency—Pro- 
s for a State Program,’’ the report of the Inter- 


These three units may be used effectively for 


is report are digested in this bulletin so that they 
group work in guidance in secondary schools 


be considered in the light of one year’s experience 


SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


the N. Y. State Youth Commission."’ Of special SINGLE COPY—S.45 10 OR MORE—S.36 each 
erest to counselors is the section, The Role of the PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


| The Commission feels that ‘‘an extension of 522 Fifth Ave. New York 18, N.Y 


4 | PLANNING For your CAREER 
SQUARE By S. A. Hamrin 


Professor of Education 


Northwestern University 


A specific aid for counselors and their counselees on a 
subject too often dealt with in vague generalities. 


4-Square Planning for Your Career is a result of 25 years of teaching, lecturing, 
and writing about jobs. Prof. Shirley Austin Hamrin knows from experience that 
he cannot make a career choice for any young person. They have to make their 
own decisions. Instead he leads them to think in the right direction so that they 
may arrive at their own, wise career choice. His book is concerned with showing 
the young person how to combine his interests, abilities, personality, and oppor- 


tunities to make that choice. 
Price $2.00 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES—228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Just Published—7 New Titles! 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FINANCE OPPORTUNITIES IN EXPORT 
By Sam Shulsky By Albert L. Abkarian 
OPPORTUNITIES IN TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES IN FASHION 

By Don Short By Alida Vreeland 
OPPORTUNITIES IN MARKET CPPORTUNITIES IN INTERIOR 
RESEARCH DECORATION 
By John H. Platten, Jr. By Suzanne Conn 


OPPORTUNITIES IN HORTICULTURE 
By C. Owen Brantley 


These books have been prepared with the same high standards as their predecessors, 
which have been approved and accepted by numerous State and City boards of 
education, the Veterans Administration, libraries, and guidance organizations. 
They are being used as standard occupational reference materials in school libraries 
and among guidance counselors as well as specific vocational reading materials in 
occupations classes. 


Each book is written by a recognized authority. A\ll contain the following features: 
Detailed biographies of authors; favorable and unfavorable aspects of fields; educa- 
tional requirements and costs; getting started; advancement; remuneration; ap- 
rentice training; related fields; advancement; technical information; job sources; 
ists of approved schools om | helpful agencies; bibliographies; trade papers; 
glossaries; and indices. 


The first six books of the series are: 


OPPORTUNITIES IN ACTING OPPORTUNITIES IN RADIO 
By Frank Vreeland By Jo Ranson and Richard Pack 
OPPORTUNITIES IN PUBLIC{RELATIONS ORPORTUNITIES IN FREE-LANCE 
By Shepard Henkin By Hazel C. Maxon 
OPPORTUNITIES IN JOURNALISM OPPORTUNITIES IN ARCHITECTURE 
By Elias E. Sugarman By William Thorpe 


Other new books are in preparation. 
EACH MANUAL IS PRICED AT $1.00. 
Special discounts to schools. 


SEND FOR 5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COPIES 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MANUALS, Inc. 


45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 
esident, C. Wrenn, Professor of Educational Executive Secretary, Cunistins Headquarters 
Psychology, College of Education, University of Office, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, New York 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 


jannen K. Layton, Vice-Pres., Director, Div. Guid., Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigan 
. Frep Murpuy, Treas., Director, Counseling Services, Indianapolis Public Schools, and State Supervisor, OIGS, 
Stace Department of Education, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Trustees 

sartes R. Foster, School of Education, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
srTrupe Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgeficld Park, New Jersey 
atpa B. Kenney, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 

B. McDaniat, Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance, State Dept. Education, Sacramento, Calif 
orp S. Srainmetz, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio 

R. Trasus, School of Education, Pennsylvania oo College, State College, Pa. 
arousrits W. 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Pres., Doyle K. Burke, High School, Monticello 
Sec., George W. Patchell, High School, Wilson 


Northern 1920 Pres., Otto I. Schmaelzle, Princ., George Washington H. S., San Francisco 12 
Sec., Myra Green, 1362-30 Avenue, San Francisco 22 
Southern 1922 Pres., Mildred Foreman, Bureau of Occupations, Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 


Sec., Harry Smallenburg, 808 N. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Pres., F. F. Hicks, Career Planning, 224 Lister Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario 
Sec., P. R. Douglas, Malvern Collegiate Inst., Toronto 


Pres., Russell Britton, 1776 Holly St., Denver 
Sec., Olive Smith, Community Chest Bldg., 314-14th St., Denver 9 


Pres., Robert Stoughton, 191 South Street, Bristol 
Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 


Pres., Max F. Baer, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington 
See., Elizabeth Walton, Jefferson Jr. High School, Washington 


National Capital 1940 


Pres., Muriel M. Alexander, 1607 S. Street, N. W., Washington 
See. Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


orida 
South 1941 Pres., Albert R. Klemer, 40 N. E. Third Ave., Miami 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth Se., Miami 35 


orgia 
Atlanta 1936 Pres., R.D. Pulliam, State Sup., O.1.G.S., State Office Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
Sec., Aurelia Davis, Girls High School, Atlanta 


awaii 
Honolulu 1937 Pres., Herbert S. Bowers, DPI, Voc. Div., Young Bidg., Honolulu 
Sec., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 


inois 
Chicago 1920 Pres., Paul M. Pair, Gregg College, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sec., M. Ruth Wickham, Sapervicer of Training, First National Bank, Chicago 


Central 1942 Pres., Douglas Brown, Columbus 
Sec., Mrs. Margaret Rowe, Howe High School, Indianapolis 


Northern 1940 Pres., 
See., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


Pres., Mary McCluskey, Fort Dodge 
See., Ray Bryan, Iowa State College, Ames 


Pres., Harley Stamm, 
Sec., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 
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Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 
Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Vailey 1941 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 1941 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 


Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 


Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Otsego-Delaware 


Rochester 1923 
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Pres., James Cawood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 
Sec., H. L. Davis, Lafayette School, Lexington 


Pres., E. E. Puls, Div. Applied Science, Southeastern La. Coll., Hammond 
Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


Pres., George W. Brewer, High School, Milo 
See., Dorothy Babcock, Garland Street Jr. H. S., Bangor 


Pres., Dorothy Eichhorn, Dept. Educ., 3 East 25 St., Baltimore 18 

Sec., Kathleen Powers, Southern H. S., Warren Ave. & William St., Baltimore 30 
Pres., William E. Jones, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 

Sec., Marione Croxton, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 


Pres., Daniel A. Manley, 8 Pearl St., Medford 55 

Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Francis P. McHugh, Lowell High School, Lowell 
Sec., Evelyn Banning, 23 Summer St., Andover 

Pres., Richard D. Lambert, 7 Balder Rd., Worcester 
Sec., Mary E. V. Shea, 5 Almont Avenue, Worcester 


Pres., Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate Ave., Dearborn 
Sec., Helen Delbridge, 659 Webb Ave., Detroit 2 


Pres. 


Sec., Harold B. Pepinsky, Michigan State College, East Lansing 


Pres., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 
Sec., Vance Jewson, 3808 Fortieth Ave. S., Minneapolis 


Pres., Frank J. McClure, Veterans Imform. Center, 917 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City ¢ 


Sec., Leta Richmond, 2800 Joyce Road, Kansas City, Kansas 
Pres., Lucille Murch, 7037 Maryland Ave., St. Louis 
Sec., Leo Stephens, Urban League, 3017 Delmar Ave., St. Louis 3 


Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 
Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., Bernard R. Gyger, 3902 Davenport Street, Omaha 
Sec., Ruth C. Wiles, = Welfare Council, World Herald Bldg., Omaha 


Pres., Charles W. Hamilton, Div. Educa. For Vet., State Dept. of Educ., Trenton 
Sec., William H. Atkins, 227 Edgewood Road, Linden 


Pres., George Tate, 40 Lincoln Ave., Binghamton 

Sec., Mrs. Louise Walker, 471 Vestal Rd., Binghamton 
Pres., Harold anne 5 Hudson High School, Hudson 

Sec., Anne Fitzpatrick, High School, Hudson 

Pres., John J. Condon, Nottingham H.S., Syracuse 

Sec., Dolores Ryan, Charles Andrews School, Syracuse 
Pres., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Scream 

Sec., Howard L. Davis, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

Pres., Boyd R. Swem, Middletown 

Sec., Frances Dubois, Ellenville 

Pres., Harold Taylor, Cent. School, Richfield Springs 

Sec., Eileen Heinig, Cent. School, West Winfield 

Pres., Evelyn Murray, 78 we St. 

Sec., Alice Gustav, Dept. of Psychology, Washington Sq. College, N. Y. University 
Pres., Gilbert Banker, Prin., Central School, Hancock 

Sec., Herbert Chamberlain, State Veterans Counselor, Delhi 
Pres., Leo F. Smith, 76 Maplehurst Rd., Rochester 

Sec., Clara A. Stimson, 260 Crittendon Bay, Rochester 
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Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 

North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 

Northeastern 1924 

Northwestern 1938 
Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 


Erie 1940 
Keystone 1943 
Phila. Vicinity 1920 


Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Houston 1946 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 


Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 


Milwaukee 1929 


Pres., Davis G. Johnson, Apt. 74, 430 West 118 St., N.Y.C. 

Sec., Flora Daly, 500 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. 27 

Pres., Elizabeth Brown, Rye High School, Rye 

Sec., Sarah Palm, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla 

Pres., Candace Doelman, High School, Middleport 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., J. Minor Gwynn, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Sec., Roy N. Anderson, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pes: G:F... Shartle, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Tilesdbes 1 

Pres., Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave., Cincinnati 

Sec., Evelyn Lempereur, Room 405, 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2 
Pres., Edna Morgan, Paul Revere School, Cleveland 
Sec., Mary E. Korn, West Tech. H. S., 2201 W. 93 Sr., 
Pres., Brent Baxter, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co., Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 6 

Sec., Florence H. Wells, 3539 Rushland Street, Toledo 6 

Pres., W. H. Kurtz, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Albany 

Sec., Glen L. Weaver, State Supervisor, O.1.G.S., State Board of Education, Salem 


Cleveland 


Pres., Frank G. Davis, Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg 

Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Terence Reagen, 16 E. 10th Street, Erie 

Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 

Sec., Elizabeth Engler, 729 W. Princess St., York 

Pres., Walter Bentoar Jones, Eisenlohr Hall Annex, 3810 Walnut St., Univ. of Pennsylvania 
See., Richard M. Jones, Veterans Admin., 1355 Second St. 

Pres., Mary O'L. Elliott, Irwin Ave. Girls Vocational H. S., Pittsburgh 

Sec., Lee E. Corter, High School, Springdale 


Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 
Sec., Manuela Caloca, Central High School, San Juan 


Pres., Mary V. Bennett, 29 Huxley Ave., Providence 8 
Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Mary K. Scarbrough, S. Knoxville Jr. High School, Knoxville 

Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., J. E. Binns, Jr., Hume-Fogg Technical School, 700 Broadway, Nashville 
Sec., Ava Sellers, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 


Pres., Harold Miller, B'nai B'rith, 4701 Carolyn St., Houston 
Sec., Charlotte Levy, B'nai B'rith, 4701 Carolyn St., Houston 


Pres., John Freitas, White River Junction 
Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 


Pres., John F. Showalter, Richmond City Schools, Richmond 
Sec., Gertrude D. Lewis High School, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Verne Thompson, U.S.E.S., Seattle 
Sec., Helen Collison, YWCA, Seattle 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., 
Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 


Pres., J »sephine Hintgen, Board of Public Education, La Crosse 

Sec., E: angeline Malchow, Cent. H. S., LaCrosse 

Pres., Fred Ziegenhagen, Boys Technical High School, 319 W. Virginia Street Milwaukee 
Sec., Estelle Stone, 1321 W. Lapham St., Milwaukee 4 
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N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1 946-1947 


Divisions 
Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: GaRRETT 
Nyrwerpe, Box 521, New City, N. Y.; 
Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, 
N. J. Division Chairman: GwtNDOLEN SCHNBIDLER, 
Veterans Administration, 17th & H St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C 


Placement and Follow-up: Eprra Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Professional Training 
Preparation: Lzona C. Bucnwa tp, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Certification: FRANK G. Davis, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Administration and Supervision: H Bixier, Dir. 
Guid., Public Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


Occupational Research: Luster J. Scuvorrs, Bd. of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


Standing Committees 


Executive: C. Gitsert Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Finance: Raupn B. Kenner, State T. C., Albany, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Lester J. Scutogrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Association: M. R. Trasus, 
School of Education, State College, Pa.; Gertrups 
Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J.; 
C. Gruesert Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Marcuertrs W. Zapo- 
LEON, 4729 Blvd., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Public Relations 
Publicity: Max F. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocational Ser- 
vice Bureau, 1746 M Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Radio: Micprep S. Percy, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Program Committee: Warren K. Layton, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 


Convention Program: Mary P. Corre, Board of Educ., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Local Arrangements: Artuur M. 
U.S.E.S., 435 Cleveland Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


Regional Conferences: Cuargnce W. Fatror, Chief, Advise- 


ment and Guidance Section, Voc. Rehab. and Educa- 
tion Div., Veterans Administration, Denver, Colo. 


in Branch Programs: Rosert H. Suarrsr, 
niversity of Indiana, Bloomington 


Membership Committee 


Branch: Borv R. Swem, Dir. of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Middletown, N. Y. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 


Professional: C. L. Saartie, Dept. of Psychology, Oh 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committee: Axtuur J. Jonns, School of Educ 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Editorial Board: H. D. Krrson, Teachers College, ¢ 
umbia Univ., New York City 


Special Committees 


Ethical Practices: Aveext Harris, School of Educatiog 
College of the City of New York 


Legislation: Haren E. Samust, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wast 
ington, D. C. 


Rehabilitation: M. R. Trasuz, Pennsylvania State Co 
lege, State College, Pa. 


International Relations: MarGaret E. Bennett, Direct 


of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Your Convention 
Columbus, Ohio, 
March 28-31, 1947 


YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


For classes in 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
OCCUPATIONS 
VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


16MM Sound Films— 
35MM Silent Film Strips 


Can be Purchased or Rented 


Write for full information 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


International Distributors 
CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


2708 Beaver Ave, 7514 N. Ashiand Ave 
Des Moines 10, lowa 


Chicago, Illinois 
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